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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

HE fighting by land in the Far East continues to centre at 
Port Arthur. As we begin to understand the nature of the 
defences and the desperate expedients which the Japanese are 
compelled to adopt, feats like the capture of the Kee-kwan-shan 
Fort, recorded last week, seem more stupendous. On Wednes- 
day the besiegers reached the true enceinte of the fortifica- 
tions, and captured the great Erh-lung-shan Fort, the chief 
defence work on the eastern ridge. The story of the attack 
is typical of Japanese siege methods. By the end of October 
they had secured a lodgment on the counterscarps of the fort, 
and for more than a month made ineffectual attempts to 
carry it. On Wednesday they blew up the parapet with 
dynamite, and then, after taking it by assault, constructed 
temporary shelter works under a heavy fire. A few hours 
later they succeeded in passing the inner line of guns, and 
after some desperate fighting expelled the defenders from the 
gorge, and took possession of the whole fort, capturing some 
forty-three pieces of artillery. The capture of the other great 
eastern fort, Sung-shu-shan, will probably follow soon, and 
the whole eastern ridge will then be in Japanese hands. 
It remains to be seen how far the western forts, which are 
the final defence of the old town, will be able to resist the 
advance from Pigeon Bay and the batteries on 203-Métre Hill, 








Desultory fighting is meanwhile reported from the Sha-ho, 
where, however, the iron hand of winter seems to have 
imposed a kind of truce upon the confronting armies. 
It is rumoured, on the statements of prisoners taken at the 
capture of the Kee-kwan-shan Fort, that in the fighting at 
203-Métre Hill the Russian Generals Kondratchenko and 
Ilman were killed, and General Fock wounded. In Tokio 
great numbers of recruits and Reservists are being drilled for 
despatch to Marshal Oyama, whose army is to be increased to 
five hundred thousand men; while preparations are being 
made for the defence of Formosa and the southern islands 
against the arrival of the Baltic Fleet. On the Russian side 
Admiral Skrydloff, the Commander of the Vladivostok 
Squadron, has been recalled; and Admiral Mebagatoff is said 
to have been appointed to the command of the squadron 
which will sail from Libau at the end of January, though 
the Government seems to be still in doubt whether to recall 
or reinforce Rozhdestvensky. It is announced that the terms 
of the loan from Berlin have at last been arranged,—the sum 
being £25,000,000, to be issued at 95 and carry 44 per cent. 
interest. 


On Christmas Eve it was announced that a section of the 
blockading fleet at Port Arthur would be released from 


further service there, since the Russiau fleet was now com- 
pletely out of action, only the ‘ Otvajni’ and a few destroyers 
remaining. In his report Admiral Togo congratulated his 
men, and paid a tribute to the valour of the besieging land 
force; and in an Imperial Rescript the Emperor acknowledged 
the admirable work done by the torpedo flotillas. On their 
arrival at Tokio on Friday, Admirals Togo and Kamimura were 
given an enthusiastic welcome by the whole population of the 
city. So ends one actin the drama of the war. The blockade 
will still be continued, and, indeed, made more rigorous, to 
prevent the smuggling which has prevailed; but an important 
part of the fleet can be spared to go back to dock and refit 
after the arduous labours of eight months. In the meantime 
the curtain goes down on the naval side of the war, to be 
raised when the Baltic Fleet makes its precarious way into 
Far Eastern waters. 


The Czar has spoken, but the long-expected Manifesto is 
an inconclusive and wordy document, bearing traces of 
indecision in every line. On December 26th he addressed 
to the Senate an Imperial Decree, entitled “A Scheme 
for the Improvement of the Administration of the State,” 
which indicates the reforms urgently needed to promote 
“the legal strengthening of civic and public life,’ and in 
particular to ensure the permanent security of the peasant 
population. Briefly summarised, these are: (1) the equality 
of all persons before the law; (2) the extension of local and 
municipal institutions on a representative basis; (3) the 
unification of judicial procedure throughout the Empire; 
(4) the introduction of the State insurance of workmen; (5) the 
revision of exceptional laws aimed at the enemies of public 
order, with a view to circumscribe their application within the 
narrowest possible limits; (6) the revision of laws dealing 
with the rights of heterodox and non-Christian confessions, 
and the removal of all limitations on the exercise of their 
religions not directly mentioned in the law; (7) the revision 
of existing ordinances limiting the rights of foreigners and of 
natives in certain territories of the Empire; (8) the removal 
of all unnecessary restrictions from the existing Press laws, 
This is all very proper, but no freedom, it will be perceived, 
is actually granted, while the retention of the autocratic power 
enables the Czar to withdraw any freedom which may for 
a time be given. Besides, the framing of the necessary 
measures to carry out the Czar’s views is entrusted to the 
Committee of Ministers, the majority of whom are known to 
be reactionary. We have commented on the Manifesto else- 
where, but may here express our belief that, unless the Russian 
people differ from every other, it will inspire no enthusiasm 
and remove no discontent. 


The Russian Press has welcomed the Manifesto with 
effusion, but German and French criticism is fairly repre- 
sented in the comments of the Conservative Berlin Post, that 
the Czar’s programme “ does not venture to lay the axe to the 
root of the whole evil, the serried ranks of the bureaucracy, 
which are s0 little subject to the influence of public opinion.” 
Further, the good impression created by the Manifesto has 
been seriously impaired by the publication on the following 
day of an official communiqué administering a severe rebuke 
to the leaders of the Zemstvo movement. After stating that 
“every legal means” will be taken against any breach of 
order and peace, and against any meeting of an anti- 
Governmental character, the communiqué proceeds: “ The 
Zemstvo and municipal institutions, as well as all associations, 
will be obliged to remain within the limits of the functions 
assigned to them, and not to touch questions which they 
have no legal powers to discuss.” The Press, in particular, 
must be careful. Such a communiqué is in Russia most 





menacing to the classes affected, and is intended to reduce 
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them to silence. How far it will be obeyed depends, of course, 
upon the degree to which the intelligent classes, themselves 
almost powerless, think they can rely upon the sympathy of 
the two great forces which in Russia are always alive and 
divide power with the Ozar,—namely, the peasantry out of 
uniform, and the peasants who wear it. 


Simultaneously with the issue of this document, Prince 
Trubetzkoi made a strong speech at the Zemstvo of the 
Moscow Government, of which he is President. He dwelt on 
the grave economic crisis and internal disorganisation of the 
country, and expressed the hope that the day was nigh on 
which the present bureaucratic régime, which estranged the 
supreme power from the people, would be changed. It is hard 
to find good ground for this hope in the Czar’s Decree, stili 
less in the communiqué quoted above. Prince Trubetzkoi’s 
remarks were made before the Government communiqué had 
reached Moscow, but on the following day a resolution was 
passed by a large majority to the effect that this Zemstvo, 
“deeply moved by the Government communiqué with regard 
to the proceedings at Zemstvo meetings. is unable to continue 
its business with the necessary caim, and therefore adjourns 
sine die.” Meantime a great and representative Liberal 
banquet attended by a thousand persons, including nearly all 
the professors of the University, and a number of popular 
writers, was held at St. Petersburg on Tuesday night. The 
aim of the meeting was to protest against the war “into 
which the Government had dragged the nation without 
regard for the opinions and interests of the people,” and a 
resolution to that effect was passed coupled with the expres- 
sion of the belief that “only the nation itself can save Russia 
from her difficulties through free representatives of the people 
elected by secret ballot on the principle of equal rights.’ In 
short, so far from subsiding, the reform agitation has spread 
rapidly and alarmingly since the issue of the Manifesto, which 
is attributed, we cannot think on adequate grounds, to the 
inspiration of M. de Witte. The sentences as to “fundamental 
laws of the Empire” being “immutably maintained,” and 
other rigidly autocratic sentiments, are difficult to reconcile 
with M. de Witte’s record. 


The situation in Morocco is not improving. Last week the 
French Minister, acting under orders from Paris, postponed 
indefinitely the French Mission to Fez, and recalled the 
Consul and all French subjects from that city. Last Saturday 
the British Consul and all British subjects left. This looks 
like an approaching rupture of diplomatic relations, more 
especially since the Sultan does not seem to be acting in a fit 
of caprice, but under the influence of a strong reactionary 
movement in the capital. It is reported that a powerful 
deputation of Moorish citizens, fearing French designs on their 
country, demanded from the Sultan the expulsion of the 
French Consul and the cessation of all relations with France, 
and that the movement is anti-French, and not necessarily 
anti-European. Meanwhile, at Tangier it is said that the 
extortions of the Governors are driving the inhabitants to 
seek the protection of Raisuli, who in effect now rules, and 
rules tolerably well, a large district adjoining the city. There 
seems no solution of the crisis, save a French military or naval 
demonstration, which may have the effect of bringing Abd-ul- 
Aziz to listen to reason, and thereafter some form of army of 
occupation to continue the lesson. As France is the guarantor 
to Europe of the peace of the country, she must, if necessary, 
fulfil her duty by force. 


Apparently the German Government, with an unpopular 
Army Bill on its hands, is averse from explaining away too 
thoroughly the dangers of the revanche from France. The 
Cologne Gazette last week discounted M. Jaurés’s reply to 
Count von Bulow, and warned its readers that the entente 
cordiale with England was aimed against Germany. Monday's 
Débdats contained a vigorous repudiation of this suggestion, 
and a clear and sensible restatement of French policy. 
M. Jaurés’s words echoed the feeling of the whole French 
people, except a few hot-headed adventurers. The Anglo- 
French Agreement was purely defensive; it was welcomed as 
removing the chance of a war with England. If France had 
had designs against a Continental neighbour, she would scarcely 
have sought the alliance of a Power incapable of waging war 
on the Continent. The incident is of little intrinsic import- 
ance, and we think the Débats right in attributing its cause 





to German nervousness about the Army vote; but it-is cer. 


.tainly a new departure to find French protestations of friendli- 


ness received by Germany with incredulity. 


On Thursday it was understood in Vienna that the Premier, 
Dr. von Kérber, had resigned after five stormy years of office. 
Dr. von Korber was a typical bureaucrat, highly accomplished, 
persuasive, tactful, experienced, but he was not a statesman 
of the first rank, and the task to which he was called proved 
too great for him. He tried to govern on the normal lines 
of the Constitution, but the persistency of Ozech demands 
compelled him to resort to the abnormal powers which the 
Constitution provides for emergencies. This meant in effect 
the negation of Parliamentary government, and when he 
wished to pass his extraordinary Military Estimates last 
summer he had to have recourse again to Parliament, and 
purchase the goodwill of the Slavs by concessions which 
alienated the German party. Then came the Innsbruck 
riots, and the defeat of the Government by a combined force 
of Ozechs and Germans. He leaves no sinecure to his 
successor, who will be difficult to find, men of the stamp of 
Count Tisza being rare in Austrian politics, 


The Hungarian crisis shows no symptoms of abatement. 
On Thursday the House reassembled, and Count Tisza briefly 
asked the Opposition whether they were inclined to grant the 
Government enough Supply to allow the General Election to 
take place “under normal financial conditions.” To this 
Count Apponyi, the chosen spokesman of the Opposition, 
returned a peremptory negative. He took the line that the 
lee Daniel, or “Tisza guillotine,” was not adopted by the 
majority of the House, but was wrongfully declared to have 
been adopted by the President. That “ Presidential pronounce- 
ment” the Opposition would never recognise, whatever their 
Constitutional standpointin regard to provisional Supply might 
have been in other circumstances. In reply, Count Tisza moved 
that the House should hold its next sitting on January 3rd, 
which would probably be the last before the Dissolution. He 
further stated that the Government alone was responsible for 
the Dissolution of Parliament. Later on he replied with much 
force to Count Andrassy, the author of an abortive attempt 
to bring about a mediation between the parties, and demolished 
his contention that an ex-lew Dissolution was unconstitutional. 
Outside Parliament the Opposition leaders have been indulging 
in violent and menacing language at the expense of Count 
Tisza, but the Hungarian Premier is evidently a man who is 
not to be daunted by clamour or threats. He has not lost his 
head, he meets violence with a firm front, and has thoroughly 
exposed the disingenuousness of the Opposition tactics, 
These are epigrammatically defined by the Times Vienna 
correspondent as being “to compass the overthrow of an 
uncomfortably vigorous Administration by a dangerous 
attempt to intimidate the Crown.” 


A curious sequel to the abortive war in Somaliland is 
reported from Rome. It appears that Signor Sersale, a well- 
known Italian traveller and explorer, holding that the with- 
drawal of British troops might induce the Mullah to raid the 
friendly tribes in Italian territory, suggested to Signor Tittoni, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that it would be more politic 
to acknowledge the Mullah as the head of the territory in 
which he was encamped, and offered to proceed to his camp 
to carry out the necessary negotiations. His proposal was 
accepted; and Reuter’s agent has now interviewed Signor 
Sersale on his return. According to his account, he proceeded, 
together with Consul-General Pestalozza, to the mountain 
fastness where the Mullah has his headquarters, and found 
him in the centre of his “Sacred Guard,” a band of several 
hundred horsemen, young men of from twenty to twenty-five 
years of age, and all over six feet in height. Impressed by 
the fearlessness of his visitors, the Mullah invited them into 
his hut, the negotiations were promptly carried out, and 
the two Italians left for Aden the next day. Signor Sersale 
describes the Mullah as being almost seven feet high, as 
strong as Hercules, and revealing in his countenance a 
mixture cf ferocity and fanaticism. 


On Monday Inayatulla Khan, the eldest son of the Amir 
of Afghanistan, arrived in Calcutta, and was escorted through 
streets crowded with natives to Hastings House, where he is 
to stay. On Tuesday morning Lord Curzon received him 
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with great ceremony in the Throrie-Room of Government 
House. The Prince was attended by a detachment of Bengal 
Cavalry and accompanied by his Afghan suite, and the Viceroy 
was surrounded by his staff and the members of the Govern- 
ment. No Viceroy has ever been more skilied than Lord 
Curzon in carrying through gorgeous and i:npressive cere- 
monies,—a talent of the greatest value in dealing with an 
Eastern race, and especially such a people as the Afghans, 
who like the visible signs of power. What is elsewhere 
display is there statecraft. 


The Indian National Congress has held its annual meeting 
at Bombay during the past week, under the presidency of 
Sir Henry Cotton. The most important resolutions passed 
at the concluding sitting were those advocating the despatch 
to England of a delegation to urge on the British electorate 
the claims of India to a more considerate and sympathetic 
treatment, and the application of surpluses to the relief of 
taxation. Other resolutions were adopted condemning the 
Tibetan Expedition and the Missions to Persia and Afghan- 
istan, and the continuous growth of military expenditure 
involved in Lord Kitchener’s policy. The issues raised by 
these resolutions are too large to admit of discussion at the 
present juncture; but it is only right to admit that the 
leading native speakers showed a highly commendable 
moderation in the statement of their case. It is no longer 
possible to regard the Indian Congress as a manufactory of 
disaffection when the majority of the resolutions passed at its 
meetings would be adopted as common form at almost any 
Liberal meeting in England. 


On Thursday week Mr. Root, the American ex-Secre- 
tary of State for War, and one of the ablest of living 
statesmen, made an important speech on the Monroe doctrine, 
which we have dealt with elsewhere. Mr. Root said that it 
was the only principle of the American Government which 
carried within it the possibility of war. He stated it shortly 
as a protective right over the American Continent, which 
could not permit the occupation of its territory by a 
European Power, but, at the same time, would not permit 
action on the part of an American State which could make 
such occupation necessary. The United States in effect 
claims the policing of the continent, but allows Europe to 
push its remedies against any State up to, but not beyond, 
the point of occupation. If that point is reached, the case 
must be handed over to the United States to settle. Following 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Root added that if the Monroe 
doctrine were not to be a valueless boast, there must be an 


effective Navy to support it. 


The New York Sun, which in the past has not been con- 
spicuous for friendliness towards this country, in commenting 
upon Mr. Root’s speech, suggested an alternative to the strong 
Navy he advocated,—a defensive alliance with Britain on the 
Anglo-Japanese model, “ based upon the fundamental stipula- 
tion that the parties should co-operate only when either of 
them should be assailed by more than one naval Power.” On 
Tuesday it explained that the suggestion was not inspired by 
any sympathy with Britain, but by considerations of economy. 
The United States under such an arrangement would only be 
obliged to maintain a Navy equal to Germany, while we could 
be content with one equal to France and Russia combined. 
“The arrangement would amply suffice for defensive pur- 
poses, unless the United States should be involved in a duel 
with Great Britain or with France, neither of which is con- 
ceivable.” A coalition of France, Germany, and Russia was 
the menace which Britain had to fear, and the United States 
might be faced by the same coalition before the close of the 
century. The only hope of ultimately preventing the parti- 
tion of South America lay either in an enormous Navy or a 
defensive alliance with Britain. 


It was announced on Thursday that the War Office had 
placed orders with ordnance manufacturers, including Messrs. 
Vickers and Maxim, and Armstrong, Whitworth, and Co., 
for a sufficient number of field-guns to rearm the whole 
British Army. The guns are 184-pounders, of the type 
recommended by Sir George Marshall’s Committee, and 
accepted last August by the Army Council. We have 
repeatedly called attention to the dangerous weakness of our 
existing artillery, and it is with great relief that the country 





will hear of the action of the War Office. At the same time, 
it must be remembered that none of the new guns can be 
delivered before six months, and complete rearmament 
will probably be a matter of two years. We are glad to see 
the War Office ordering wholesale, and not in driblets, a 
system which causes much unnecessary waste; and we 
sincerely trust that in a matter which above all others 
requires foresight and early preparation, the policy of drift 
will be finally abandoned. It is a discreditable thing that 
a Press campaign should be necessary before the commonest 
precautions are taken. 


In Wednesday’s papers it was reported that the Admiralty 
had resolved to abandon the naval base on the Firth of Forth 
which they decided upon two years ago, the new scheme of 
mobilisation for the Fleet having rendered the original plan 
unnecessary. Though no official announcement has been 
made, we see no reason for disbelieving the report, which 
seems to us a natural consequence of Sir John Fisher’s policy 
of more ships, better organisation, and less bricks and mortar. 
Much disappointment will naturally be felt in Scotland, and 
the Government will lose about £200,000 of preliminary 
expenditure. Rosyth, instead of becoming a new Chatham, 
will be only a secondary naval base, probably the headquarters 
of a division of the Channel Fleet. We have no complaint to 
make with such abandonment if the Admiralty are convinced 
of their mistake; indeed, we welcome the moral courage 
which is prepared to incur a certain loss both of money and 
credit to avert unnecessary extravagance. But it would 
surely be well for the nation to make up its mind what its 
defensive policy is, and thus prevent in the future both naval 
and military experiments being blindly entered upon and 
summarily relinquished. 


As we commented at length in our last issue on Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s excision of Free-trade doctrine from the 
new edition of his “ Citizen Reader,” it is only fair to give 
the substance of his defence as set forth in the Westminster 
Gazette of the 23rd inst. Mr. Arnold-Forster begins by the 
frank admission that he has changed his views,—that eighteen 
years ago he accepted without question “certain so-called 
political axioms then taught at the schools and Universities,” 
but that he has since been Isa to examine them, to doubt 
their inherent truth, and still more to doubt their applica- 
bility to the artificial economic conditions forced upon the 
United Kingdom by the action of foreign countries. This, 
however, is not the reason for his withdrawing the passages 
in question. The “Citizen Reader” is a book intended for 
use in all schools, and it is therefore undesirable that it 
should deal with so highly controversial a subject as the 
Fiscal question has become. The reason why the change was 
made at this particular moment was simply that it was found 
necessary to reset the type, and that an opportunity was thus 
afforded of making an alteration in the form. We gladly 
give currency to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s explanation, but can- 
not refrain from expressing our regret that the excision of 
controversial matter should have also involved the sacrifice of 
matters of historical fact; and we can only condole with him 
on the unfortunate coincidence of the issue of his revised 
edition with the present posture of the Fiscal controversy. 


It is credibly reported that Mr. Whitelaw Reid will succeed 
Mr. Choate as American Ambassador in London in the spring. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid has long been known as one of the most 
eminent of American publicists. After a distinguished Univer- 
sity career, he saw active service in the war, and for the last 
thirty years has been editor and proprietor of the New York 
Tribune. He was Minister to France in 1887-92, and Special 
Ambassador to Great Britain in the Jubilee year of 1897, and 
again at the Coronation of King Edward. Honourably dis- 
tinguished in the domains of action, of letters, and of diplomacy, 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid commands the respect and confidence of 
both parties. With these credentials, he bids fair to main- 
tain the best traditions of an office associated with so many 
of America’s worthiest sons. His hardest task will be to 
emulate the immense but well-merited popularity of Mr. 
Choate, whose tenure of office has fairly entitled him to the 
Latin eulogy,—neminem tristem fecit. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TACTICS OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


W E publish in another column an able and important 

communication from a correspondent who signs 
himself “Unionist Free-Trader.” His object is to 
protest against the attitude taken up by the Spectator 
in regard to Mr. Balfour and the present Administra- 
tion. He endeavours to show that we have misunderstood 
that position, and that therefore the advice we have 
given to our fellow Unionist Free-traders is unwise and 
injurious. Our advice, it may be remembered, has in 
effect been,—(1) that Unionist Free-traders should remain 
Unionists, and not join the Liberals; (2) that they should 
oppose not merely Mr. Chamberlain and his followers, but 
all Unionists who will not undertake to do their best to 
defeat Chamberlainism and the policy of the Tariff 
Reform League. We have always insisted, that is, that 
Unionist Free-traders must not be lulled into the belief that 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, and those who follow them, 
are Free-traders because they offer a certain amount of lip- 
service to Free-trade, or because they declare that they are 
opposed to Protection. Such declarations are easily made, 
and depend upon self-constructed definitions of Protection. 
The test we have always insisted on, and on which we 
mean to insist, is opposition by word and deed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. A man may call himself “a Free- 
trader,” or the “truest kind of Free-trader,” or an “ anti- 
Protectionist,” or what not, but all such names are 
worthless if he will not bring them to the test by opposing 
the Chamberlain policy. We know what that policy is, 
and we know that every Free-trader who means business 
and is in earnest opposes that policy; and therefore we 
have every right to say that the men who do not oppose 
it, but instead give it a great deal of indirect support, as 
do the so-called Free-traders in the present Government, 
are not the friends but the enemies of Free-trade. If Mr. 
Balfour even now, and at the eleventh hour, will denounce 
Chamberlainism and do his best to oppose it, none will be 
more glad or more ready to support him than we shall be; 
but it must be a real opposition, and not a sham opposition 
such as was exhibited in the Edinburgh speech. 

Finally, the advice we have given to our fellow Unionist 
Free-traders is to keep always before them as an essential 
object the reuniting of the Unionist party on a Free- 
trade basis. We desire that Free-trade principles shall 
prevail, not merely at the next General Election, but 
always ; and we realise that this permanency for Free-trade 
cannot be secured unless both great parties in the State 
accept Free-trade as “a fundamental.” We want Free- 
trade to be regarded somewhat like the Monarchy,— 
i.e, as a matter on which all men are agreed. There- 
fore, in our view, one of the prime duties of the Unionist 
Free-traders is to reconvert the Unionist party. Now, 
political human nature being what it is, there is only one 
effective way of doing this. That is by making the 
Unionist leaders realise that the party can only be re- 
united, and .so be again victorious, on a F'ree-trade 
basis. It is practically agreed on all hands that Free- 
trade will sweep the country at the next Election, and that 
the Unionist party will suffer an overwhelming defeat. 
If after this defeat the Unionist Free-traders stand forth 
as an organised and coherent body of fighting men, whose 
condition for rejoining the bulk of the party is that 
the party shall once again oppose the policy of Protection, 
no matter under what alias it appears, that body will 
sooner or later have granted to it the terms it demands. 
When the Unionist party as a whole realise that the 
purchase of the Unionist Free-traders will give them 
victory, and that victory cannot be obtained without their 
help, they will pay the price. 

What we have just written is, in our opinion, a 
sufficient answer to our correspondent’s objections to the 
Spectator’s policy. We desire, however, to take one or two 
of his points in detail. He tells us that “a large part 
of the Cabinet and the Prime Minister himself are un- 
questionably not Protectionists in economic belief.” That 
is quite possible. At any rate, we do not dispute it. All 
we say is that whatever they may call themselves, or what- 
ever they may be at heart, they have given us no proof 
that they will oppose Chamberlainism, and that until we 





have such proof their economic beliefs are entirely 
unimportant. If Mr. Balfour had chosen a Free-trade 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Free-trade Minister of 
War, and a Free-trade Secretary for the Colonies, and 
had firmly and openly opposed the Chamberlain policy, we 
should have been quite content to shrug our shoulders 
when people told us that Mr. Balfour was privately a con- 
vinced Chamberlainite. Inthe same way, we confess that 
it leaves us cold to be told that, though Mr. Balfour fills 
his Cabinet with Chamberlainites, and does not oppose 
the Chamberlain policy in word or deed, he is at heart an 
anti-Protectionist. Next, our correspondent asserts that 
the Edinburgh speech has “convinced the public that there 
is at least great reason to doubt whether Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain will not ultimately be found in disagree- 
ment.” We confess that the only portion of the public in 
which we have noticed this tendency is the small number 
of excellent and well-meaning people who would think 
almost anything and do almost anything in their efforts 
to persuade themselves that Mr. Balfour will some day 
turn round on Mr. Chamberlain and oppose him heartily. 
We read the Edinburgh speech very differently. In 
the first place, Mr. Balfour before he stated that 
he was opposed. to Protection drew a very careful 
definition of Protection, and a definition which so 
great a master of dialectic must have known could 
be repudiated by Mr. Chamberlain without the 
slightest difficulty. The object of this maneuvre will 
be clear on a little reflection. The presentment of the 
sham test: enabled Mr. Balfour to say that he was not 
a Protectionist, and yet to avoid cutting the rope which 
bound him to Mr. Chamberlain. At the same time Mr. 
Balfour soothed the feelings of the Chamberlainites by 
inserting certain words in the Edinburgh speech in which 
he declared that even if the party became committed to 
the extreme form of Protection defined by him—i.e., to a 
Protection beyond even that advocated by Mr. Chamber- 
lain—he would do nothing to oppose such Protection, but 
on the contrary would not diminish “ the zeal and earnest- 
ness of his support” to his party,—a party which, on the 
hypothesis he was using, had become ultra-Protectionist. 
We confess that after this we find it very difficult to recog- 
nise in the author of the Edinburgh speech the only states- 
man who, according to our correspondent, will be qualified 
to reconstruct Unionism on Free-trade lines. The exist- 
ence of the Duke of Devonshire seems, curiously enough, 
to have been forgotten by our correspondent. We 
should have thought that it was he of all men who would 
be best able to reconstruct the Unionist party on a Free- 
trade basis. He is more truly representative of many aspects 
of Conservative Unionism, and of that essential moderation 
which the British people love, than Mr. Balfour, and he 
has never given the nation or the Unionist party cause to 
doubt either his sincerity or his strength. Still, as we 
have said, if Mr. Balfour will even now oppose Mr. 
Chamberlain and his policy, he will deserve well of all 
Unionist Free-traders. In mentioning the Duke of Devon- 
shire, indeed, we only desire to point out that the Unionist 
Free-traders are not so entirely without leaders that they 
must try to paint Mr. Balfour to look like a Free-trader 
in order not to be a shepherdless flock. Another point 
in our correspondent’s letter which is worth noting is his 
curious belief as to the existence of Balfourism as a force 
in the constituencies. Surely that isa delusion. Balfourism 
is a great force in the House of Commons. But the con- 
stituencies know nothing of it. There Unionists are 
either Chamberlainites or else Free-traders,—i.e., followers 
of the Duke of Devonshire. As a proof of what we say 
we have only to call attention to the fact that Balfourism 
has no representatives in the Unionist Press. Apparently 
there is no demand for a Balfourian organ among the readers 
of daily newspapers. Writers in the Unionist Press are very 
civil to the Premier, but the last thing they think of doing 
is to represent his views,—unless, of course, their conten- 
tion that his views and those of Mr. Chamberlain are one 
is sound, in which case the Balfour position needs no 
separate exposition. 

But as we do not accept our correspondent’s explanation, 
we shall perhaps be asked to interpret the Edinburgh 
speech ourselves. Our answer is simple. We believe 
that that speech was made with the desire, not unnatural 
in a politician, to keep the Unionist Free-traders as long 
as possible from taking strong and disruptive action. But 
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this being the intention, it was evident that the speech 
would be most effective if it could seem, to them at least, 
to take the shape of an anti-Chamberlain demonstration. 
If it could be given that complexion, its use as an en- 
tangling and detaining instrument in the case of the 
Unionist Free-traders would be doubled. Mr. Balfour, 
that is, in his desire to keep the Unionist Free-traders 
from opposing him openly and strongly, did not disdain 
to let the Free-traders think for a time that they were 
nearest to his heart. When, however, the point is 
reached, as it must be sooner or later, at which he must 
decide either for or against Chamberlainism, it is, in our 
opinion, certain that he will decide as he decided in 1903, 
and go with the big battalions,—i.e., with the Chamber- 
lainites. The Edinburgh speech was simply an anodyne 
offered to the Unionist Free-traders, but nothing more. 
As was well said by a contemporary—the Morning Leader, 
if we remember right—the Unionist Free-traders asked for 
bread, but Mr. Balfour gave them a serpentine dance. 

We can only say once more that we trust sincerely that 
we are wrong in all we have written, and that our corre- 
spondent, “ Unionist Free-Trader,” will be able when 
Parliament meets to show us triumphantly that we were 
mistaken, and that he was entirely in the right. If he 
does, our rejoicings will far outweigh any chagrin at our 
mistake. After all, it is a question of fact. If Mr. Balfour 
is a real Free-trader, he cannot for ever leave the question 
in doubt, but must show his quality plain for all men to 
see. There is one way, and only one way, in which he can 
do so. He must offer a determined opposition to the 
Chamberlain policy. When he takes such action we 
shall admit that we have misunderstood him. ‘Till he 
takes it we are bound, in the interests of a cause in 
which the safety and welfare of the Empire are so deeply 
concerned, to regard him as among the chief enemies of 
Free-trade. 





THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA. 


FTER weeks of hesitation, during which he has 
consulted many advisers, regular and irregular— 
he is stated, apparently on authority, to have been 
greatly influenced for good by the ladies of the Imperial 
family—the Czar has made up his mind, and in the 
Decree of December 24th he practically refuses all serious 
concessions. He hints that after a long inquiry—which 
the bureaucracy will stifle—he may place the peasantry 
in the position of all other citizens; but as that 
position allows of punishment without trial, this reform 
will seem to true reformers almost meaningless. He 
will not abandon the autocracy, or grant any control 
over taxation, or allow to his people any of the guarantees 
which in the West we consider indispensable to freedom. 
In fact, he will continue the existing régime, but work 
it a littie more leniently as regards oppression on the 
peasantry and persecution in the interest of the Church. 
We do not know that Nicholas II. is personally at all 
deserving of blame for this decision. He has been bred 
among influences which of necessity make him believe that 
“fundamental changes,” as he calls them, are needless 
plunges into the unknown; he is sure, like most of us, 
that he himself means well; and it is quite possible that 
he honestly believes himself bound by his duty to the 
Almighty to hand over his autocratic power unbroken 
to his heir. That is what the chiefs of his Church 
have told him in the most solemn way they can think 
of, and their preaching is supported by that strange 
idea from which probably no despot has ever been com- 
pletely free, the idea of a separate relation between him- 
self and the Almighty,—“ the only Ruler of Princes,” as 
our own Prayer-book expresses it. 

But while we cannot venture to blame him, we think him 
most unwise. The situation in Russia must appear to all 
far-sighted and impartial persons one of unprecedented 
gloom. Opinion requires of every autocrat, even if he is as 
strong as Nicholas I. was, that he should in all his greater 
enterprises at least succeed ; and in his effort to reach the 
Pacific, which has been the favourite project of his personal 
external policy, Nicholas II. has not succeeded. On the 
contrary, he has been beaten back by a people whom his 
subjects regard with that faint nuance of contempt which 
impairs all European judgments upon all Asiatic organisa- 
tions. It is easy to say—and we entirely concede—that the 





end is not yet; that Russia may produce a Grand Vizier 
of genius; that Japan may be worn down by the 
enormous slaughter to which her people submit so 
willingly; or even that Rozhdestvensky, may, by 
sinking Admiral Togo’s fleet and his own together, alter 
the conditions of the war; but cool observers must make 
their calculations according to the facts before them, 
and by the testimony of those facts the probabilities are 
with the Japanese. Port Arthur, after an _ heroic 
resistance—for which, however, the engineers who 
designed its defences should have more of the credit 
than they get—is now on the verge of capture; while 
General Kuropatkin’s chances of victory are no better 
than those of Marshal Oyama. There are no official 
statements on the subject, but it is nearly inconceivable 
that General Kuropatkin, with his commissariat so over- 
burdened, should be telegraphing for still more troops 
unless his army had been stricken, as every Russian 
army not fighting within its own territories has hitherto 
been stricken, by some epidemic of death. He is, as we 
believe, a sound tactician, but he has clearly no genius 
for the offensive; and, whether it arise from some 
deficiency in himself or not, he has achieved hitherto none 
of the successes which double the fighting power of the 
private soldiers of an army. The fall of the great fortress 
will shake Russian confidence in the autocracy as the fall 
of Sebastopol shook it; and that shock, let us remember, 
compelled the proudest of Czars to depart from life leaving 
to his successor as his single command the emancipation of 
the serfs. That terminated for the time the active discontent 
of the masses, and the fall of Port Arthur may produce 
similar results. That is to say, the autocrat, in view of 
an irresistible burst of popular emotion, may either grant 
a Constitution, or, as a counsel of despair, may save the 
autocracy for a time by decreeing that the land shall 
belong to the peasants. <A great victory by Kuropatkin 
no doubt would alter all conditions, if only by giving the 
Army a new willingness to defend the Throne which by 
its persistent courage had secured to them glory and 
success ; but if that Army is beaten, the rage of a people 
that for centuries has compensated itself for its sufferings 
by the consciousness of a great place in the world, and 
dreams of a yet greater future, is sure to break out, and 
may break out in unexpected ways. The welding of 
the Russian Empire is not as yet complete. The differ- 
ences between the provinces, though hardly perceptible 
to the West, are still very great; the Army, though 
splendidly disciplined, is not perfectly homogeneous ; 
the passion of feeling for ‘‘ Holy Russia” gives way 
when the demand for Reserves affects or menaces all 
homes; and though it is probable that a revolution 

would in the first place be directed against landlords, the 

Czar may find that all concessions are too late to save the 

central power. In the centre, indeed, there is little 

evidence of recuperative strength. It is folly to condemn 

a Czar who is, as Alexander I. once said, “ but an accident,” 

who must be the wretchedest man in his dominions, and 

who works himself almost to death in the effort to achieve 

the impossible. Nicholas II. is not to blame because he 

is not a genius, has been imperfectly trained, and lacks, as 

you may see in every line of his Manifesto, the terrible— 

we had almost written the appalling—decisiveness which 

since the days of Ivan the Terrible has been the distin- 

guishing characteristic of his predecessors. He is swayed 

day by day by different advisers, of whom some see hope 

in change, and others only in persistent carrying on of the 

old régime. He consequently, being a weak man—it is 

not his fault, we repeat again, but his misfortune—accepts 

neither as a policy, and the future of his dynasty and his 

Empire rests on the result of a war which he cannot per- 

sonally conduct, and which is going badly. His only chance 

of maintaining the existing system without great conces- 

sions is a colossal and dramatic victory. 

Failing that, which seems next to impossible, for Marshal 

Oyama’s army is nearly half-a-million strong and will fight 

to the death, the wise course for the overpressed Czar 

would seem to be to postpone the idea of defeating Japan, 

as Nicholas I. postponed that of defeating Turkey, to fall 

back upon his own dominion as it was before the war, 

and to follow the policy of his great namesake by decree- 

ing reforms so wide and so penetrating that in the relief 

they will bring to the millions of his subjects they will 





cause even the great defeat to be forgotten. He must 
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appeal, as it were, to the peasantry against the cultivated 
classes, whose dislike and contempt for the despotism of 
the bureaucracy is, if we at all understand the true situa- 
tion in Russia, incurable, save by the destruction of their 
authority, which requires as a condition precedent the 
supersession of autocracy by a régime of law. A change 
so great will, however, require either a Czar or a Grand 
Vizier with a constructive mind, and of neither as yet can 
we see any hope in Russia. We do not think very much 
of the sources of weakness upon which Western publicists 
are now dwelling,—the influence of the Grand Dukes, 
the menaces of the Church, or even the angry protests 
of the bureaucracy. The moment the Czar is understood 
by the masses of the people to be acting in their interest 
the resisting power of the governing classes will dis- 
appear. They were all ready to resist the emancipation of 
the serfs, and the landlords were ready too, but all alike 
understood, as one Grand Duke is said to have told a 
deputation, that if they resisted, and the peasantry heard 
of their resistance, they would within a week have ceased 
for ever to trouble the autocracy. But the indecision of 
the Sovereign makes all around him weak, and would 

aralyse the action of the greatest of Viziers. Neverthe- 
ess the fall of States is the rarest of events, and the fall 
of Russia into a condition of anarchy would be for Western 
Europe a huge calamity. It is therefore possible, as it is 
greatly to be hoped, that some new force may yet develop 
itself in the Empire, and may communicate a new strength 
and wisdom to the executive power, which at present seems 
blindly feeling out to find a new path, shrinking from 
every path that seems to open, and falling back with a 
misty flow of words upon that resignation which is often 
the first sign of dangerous incapacity, though sometimes 
it is also the pool in which a Prince may renew his 
strength. The end is not yet in Russia, nor is it in the 
human brain to do more than calculate quietly, on infor- 
mation which is necessarily imperfect, the chances of the 
immediate, it may even be the momentary, situation. No 
man, we must remember, outside Russia can pretend to 
know accurately the governing thoughts of the peasantry, 
or the true limits to the influence of the Church, or the 
extent to which the clergy, now almost an hereditary 
caste, conceives its interests to be bound up with those 
of the autocracy. 





THE NEW INDIAN ARMY. 


TT. January number of the United Service Magazine 
contains an article on Lord Kitchener’s new 
organisation of the Indian Army which we trust will 
meet with widespread attention. We do not agree with 
all the writer’s criticisms—with some we frankly dis- 
agree—but at least they merit serious consideration. In 
more senses than one, India is the key of the Empire. 
Her northern frontier is the one land frontier on which 
we may dread attack. Her Army is one of the chief instru- 
ments in Imperial defence, and any change in the organi- 
sation of that Army which may increase or impair its 
efficiency should not be taken meekly on the word of a 
great soldier, but should be carefully weighed and tested 
by the British people. The main lines of Lord Kitchener's 
scheme are sufficiently clear, though we are still in the 
dark as to many of the details. The four army corps, 
created by Sir Henry Brackenbury in 1894, have been 
reduced to three, composed of nine divisions. Three 
divisions will be located in the Punjab, which is the 
advanced post of India; three in the middle west, the 
country of the old Bombay Army ; and three in the east, 
at Meerut, Lucknow, and Secunderabad. So far the 
policy is beyond reproach. The problem of modern India 
is, in the words of an article in Monday’s Times, not 
“internal police, but resistance to external pressure,” and 
it is wise to have the main force generally disposed along 
the line of country where the occasion for its use must 
arise. The second principle on which Lord Kitchener 
has worked is that the Army in peace should be trained 
and organised under the same system as will prevail when 
it takes the field. With this doctrine, again, we thoroughly 
agree; the only question is the best means of putting it 
into practice. In the past, we know, troops have been 
strung out among scattered cantonments, and some time 
and labour were required to bring them together for training 
purposes. The new scheme proposes a greater concentra- 





tion at the headquarters of divisions, and in. consequence 
the abolition of many existing cantonments. It is on this 
point that the writer in the United Service Magazine makes 
his first serious criticism. The new scheme is admittedly 
an expensive one, though the expense will be spread out 
over a considerable time. We do not agree with his view 
that the cost is too great and will bear too hardly upon 
the Indian people. In any case, no cost seems to us too 
high at which to secure reasonable safety, and this, we are 
convinced, is not only the view of India’s rulers, but of 
the more enlightened of her people. At the same time, 
we stand towards India in the position of trustees, and it 
is our duty to see that any investments we make on her 
behalf are in proper trust securities. We cannot spend 
millions from her revenue blindly without seeing that she 
gets full value for her money. The massing together of 
troops at large divisional centres has certain serious 
drawbacks from the point of view of military efficiency. 
Decentralisation within reasonable limits is the only safe- 
guard against those devastating epidemics of which the 
East is the peculiar home. Again, India is within the 
Tropics, and manceuvres ona war basis can only be carried 
on in most places during the three winter months without 
serious danger to the health of the men. The chief reason 
for concentration, therefore, exists only during one quarter 
of the year, and during the remainder the troops will be 
exposed to danger without any special cause. We agree, 
too, with the writer of the article that “ from the political 

oint of view the marching of troops through the rural 

istricts has a distinctly beneficial effect.” Lastly, there 
is the question of expense. To discard most of the present 
cantonments will mean a dead loss, for there is small chance 
of the buildings being sold at a fair price. South Africa 
supplies us with instances of the kind of value which is 
put upon old military buildings when sold by auction. It 
will also mean a very large outlay on new buildings at the 
divisional headquarters. The question of expense seems 
to us a vital one in a detail of change which is less a 
matter of principle than of convenience. We are in full 
agreement with the general plan of Lord Kitchener’s dis- 
positions, but we think that the writer we have quoted 
makes out a good case for a reconsideration of this point. 
Bad locations, such as Mian Mir, should either be 
abolished or transformed, though we understand that this 
particular instance is to be made divisional headquarters. 
But where good cantonments already exist in the same 
general tract of country as the divisional headquarters, 
we cannot see the force of abolishing them for the sake of 
greater concentration. The true concentration is to be 
found in greater mobility and increased facilities for 
transit. It matters little for training purposes if troops 
are a hundred miles away along a good road or railway, 
and it matters nothing for the serious purposes of defence. 
One of the best features of Lord Kitchener’s scheme is 
the attempt to introduce a devolution of authority to 
divisional officers. The same principle, in our opinion, 
should be applied to the location of troops,—the recog- 
nition that the true uniformity is not one of locality or 
procedure, but of purpose. 


The third of Lord Kitchener’s aims is the improvement 
of the Indian Army, without which no change of dispositions 
is of any permanent value. We do not propose to recapitulate 
the proposed reforms, with which we are in general agree- 
ment, but the writer in the United Service Magazine calls 
attention to certain weak parts in the native army which 
seem to us worthy of attention. Roughly speaking, the 
native army forms two-thirds of the fighting force of 
India. After the Mutiny we adopted the system of mixing 
up in one regiment elements which could not coalesce,— 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, Rajputs and Bengalis. The 
company or the squadron was taken as the unit, and 
to-day we have “class companies ” composed of men of the 
same race and quality, united in a regiment which may 
show half-a-dozen racial varieties. The Ghoorkas stead- 
fastly declined to serve with other troops, so that we have 
sixteen battalions composed solely of those excellent 
soldiers; and there are also some five regiments con- 
fined to the Sikhs. It may be argued with great 
force that the true class unit is the battalion, 
and that by the system of stiffening weak regiments 
with stronger races we are squandering our best 
fighting strength. Our old plan was wise enough in the 
days when mutiny was the most formidable of Indian 
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dangers ; but now, when we explicitly declare that defence 
against invasion, and not internal police, is the objective 
of our policy, there seems no reason for its continuance. 
In any war we should have to use our best troops in the 
fighting line and put the weaker on the lines of com- 
munication. But if strong and weak are inextricably 
mixed up in our regiments, the result must be a general 
lowering of their effective strength. A regiment of Sikhs 
would have an assessable value, a regiment made up of 
ten races is an unknown quantity. If the Sikhs, for 
example, instead of being used promiscuously to provide 
stiffening for weak regiments, were formed into class 
battalions, we should have twenty regiments of tested 
value, a weapon which we could use with accuracy and 
confidence. Closely connected with this subject is the 
question of officers. British officers are essential to the 
native army, for it has been often established that native 
troops are at their best when led by British officers, and 
since the reorganisation of 1861 a certain proportion 
of such—first six, and finally eight, for the infantry, 
and nine for the cavalry—has been required in every 
native regiment. But the Indian Army is still under- 
officered, for at present native troops have about one- 
third of the number of British officers which would be 
the minimum demanded in a Line battalion at home. 
Even such officers as exist are frequently detached 
from their regiments, in civil employment, or in the 
Transport or Pay Department, or on some other special 
service. This seems to us a point of first-rate importance. 
Troops to be good must be well led, and native troops 
demand more, not less, leading than British regiments. 
We hope that Lord Kitchener will devote his attention to 
the question whether native regiments, both cavalry 
and infantry, cannot be so reorganised as to give free 
play to that pride of race which is so great an asset in 
war. Having made up our mind to trust the stronger races 
among our Indian subjects, we must trust them fully, 
and assure their efficiency as zealously as that of our 
own men. Since we are embarked upon reform, it is as 
well to make a thorough job of it. Many of the con- 
siderations which governed the reorganisation of 1861 no 
longer exist ; even those of 1894 require revision. The 
old class which gave us native cavalry officers thirty 
years ago is diminishing, the conditions which made it 
easy for the cavalry to be in substance yeomanry are 
rapidly disappearing. We have every sympathy with 
Lord Kitchener’s proposal to establish an Indian Sand- 
hurst, and to restore the prestige of the native officer, 
but it seems to us that this alone will never solve the 
problem of the native army. We should like to see an 
army organised according to the unit which is best 
calculated to increase its fighting strength, and led in the 
main by Englishmen, who should be in the fullest sense 
regimental officers. 





MR. ROOT AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


tee speeches of a man who may in the near future be 

President of the United States—who will at any 
rate be regarded as the inheritor of the Roosevelt tradition, 
and will receive, if he stands, the votes of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
supporters—are always worthy of our attention. This is 
especially the case when he is a man of proved ability and 
statesmanship, and when he speaks on a question of foreign 
policy. Though he is a statesman out of office, Mr. Root’s 
declaration last week on the meaning of the Monroe doctrine 
seems to us as important as any diplomatic manifesto, for 
in a peculiar sense he represents the most moderate and 
far-seeing of his countrymen. The Monroe doctrine, he 
declared, was the foundation of American foreign 
policy, and therefore of American Imperialism. Ad- 
herence to it was the only fact in American politics 
which contained the possibility of war. The doctrine had 
been loosely and grandiloquently defined in the past, and 
therefore it was of vital importance to understand clearly 
what it meant, for in so grave a matter the voice of the 
nation must be clear and explicit. Taking a passage in 
the President’s recent Message to Congress as his text, he 
elaborated the definition. The doctrine did not claim for 
the United States any sovereignty over the American 
Continent; it merely insisted that, in the interests of her 
peace and well-being, no territorial aggression could be 
permitted in that continent by European Powers. Asa 





logical consequence, she must claim in the last resort the 
power of policing the continent. If a European Power 
had a. quarrel with a South American Republic, it might 
take any measures of redress which seemed good to it; 
but if it felt itself compelled to occupy territory as a 
means to such redress, it must call in the United States to 
perform the task. “If we say to the other Powers of the 
world, ‘You shall not push your remedies against these 
Republics to the point of occupying their territory,’ we 
are bound to say that whenever the wrong cannot be 
otherwise redressed we ourselves will see that it is re- 
dressed.” Thus understood, the doctrine becomes, not a 
counsel of aggression, but a guarantee of order and 
security. ‘“ What we will not permit the Great Powers 
of Europe to do on this continent we will not permit any 
American Republic to make it necessary for the Great 
Powers of Europe to do.” 

Mr. Root’s statement seems to us a correct definition of 
a doctrine of international relations which is of the first 
importance, not only to the peace of the world, but to the 
future of the British Empire. Like all such doctrines, it 
has been considerably expanded since its original state- 
ment. As originally suggested by Canning, it meant ne 
more than a warning to Europe not to colonise on the 
American Continent or to interfere in its affairs. The 
first application of the principle was in 1825, when 
Clay warned off France from Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Polk enlarged the doctrine so as to forbid not only 
aggression or colonisation, but the transfer of territory to 
a European Power, even if made with the full consent of 
the former owners. Then came Blaine, who in 1881 first 
claimed for the United States the position of arbiter of all 
disputes which involved a possibility of territorial occu- 
pation. At this point the doctrine stands to-day, and at 
this point it is likely to stand, for it marks the limits of 
the powers which are necessary to the safeguarding of 
American interests, and which approve themselves to 
American good sense. There may be popular talk about 
the sovereignty of the Western Hemisphere, but when we 
come to definition, to the actual claims which the country 
is prepared to fight for, we get Mr. Root’s statement. On 
his interpretation, the doctrine must seem wholly justi- 
fiable to any one who reflects for a moment on the position 
of the United States. That country is fortunately isolated 
by nature from that ancient hotbed of quarrels, the 
Eastern Hemisphere. She is a rich and progressive 
Power, and a pacific Power. She has long seen before 
her a certain line of development, which need involve 
her in no serious quarrels unless Europe comes to seek 
them. But in the southern and central parts of the 
continent there are many unstable Republics, long 
the happy hunting-grounds of European adventurers, 
and likely, with the congestion of population and the 
growth of colonial ambitions in Europe, to become the 
objective of European policy. If Germany or France 
established herself in one of these Republics, then, 
granted the continuance of the ambitions which led to such 
establishment, conflict could only be a matter of time. 
This the United States desires above all things to avoid. 
She does not wish to be drawn into the vortex of European 
politics, and she seeks, consequently, to keep European 
politics out of her neighbourhood. Britain’s possessions in 
America are part of the status quo, but for another European 
Power to gain a footing would mean indefinite possibilities 
of disturbance. Therefore the United States will make it 
her business to see that the minor States behave them- 
selves; but if they must be castigated, the castigation 
must be done by herself. 

It is needless to say that the Monroe doctrine is not a 
principle of international law: it is a policy of a par- 
ticular nation. It finds its sanction in the old truth that 
might is right. So long as the United States has the 
power, she may promulgate any policy she pleases. We 
may, indeed, compare the Monroe doctrine to those Papal 
Bulls which gave the Americas to Spain and the Indies to 
Portugal. They had no — sanction in themselves ; 
they merely declared the policy of Spain or Portugal, and 
were respected so long as those nations had the power to 
enforce their claims. When both became decadent, the 
British and the Dutch wrested their colonies from them 
regardless of any Papal Manifestoes. If the Mor oe 
doctrine is not to be a piece of empty bluff, the United 
States must have a Navy capable of enforcing her demands. 
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President Roosevelt has long preached this truth to his 
people; and Mr. Root, with the authority of a most 
capable War Minister, points the same moral. .4t the 
same time, the doctrine acquires a certain sanction from 
the fact that it is in itself reasonable and pacific. It does 
not ask for any unwarrantable monopoly, for if it claims 
rights, it is very ready to add to them duties. The 
policing of the Western Hemisphere is no sinecure 
even for the most virile Power. But the point we wish 
to emphasise is that, properly regarded, the doctrine is 
as. much a principle of British as of American foreign 
policy. It is not our interest to permit any European 
Power to acquire territory in Brazil or Argentina. The 
doctrine guarantees the maintenance of the status quo, and 
that is precisely our own requirements. Canada has, 
indeed, shown her dislike to it when stated in an extreme 
form ; but on Mr. Root’s definition, it is an added protection 
to Canada, since any interference with her integrity by 
a European Power would come as much within the ban 
as a German settlement in Mexico. If at any time the 
principle should be attacked, we may safely say that 
Britain would be as vitally interested in its defence as 
the United States herself. At the same time, we would 
be glad to see it raised from the position of a mutable 
policy, and given formal diplomatic recognition, both in 
order to prevent undue extension in the hands of some 
President less wise than Mr. Roosevelt, and also to secure 
the consent of the rest of Europe to what is a guarantee of 
tranquillity. ‘The Monroe doctrine is not international 
law,” said Mr. Roosevelt in a speech at Chicago last year, 
“but I think one day it may become such.” We see no 
reason why the American Government should not embody 
its provisions in a diplomatic Note, and present it to the 
Great Powers of the world for their recognition. Britain 
would undoubtedly accept it; and on the Continent it 
would either meet with acceptance, which would be good, 
or serve to unmask some cryptic and dangerous policy, 
which would at least be useful. The time seems to us 
peculiarly suitable for such a course of action. The 
United States has been revealed as a world-Power with an 
Imperial future. It is as much the interest of other 
Powers to secure some clear statement of her foreign 
policy as it is her own to get international recognition of 
what is still only a declaration. 


The New York Sun, which in the past has not been 
remarkable for any Anglophil tendencies, in commenting 
upon Mr. Root’s speech suggested an alternative to his 
demand for a strong Navy. The United States might 
make a defensive treaty with Britain on the lines of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, providing for co-operation in the 
event of either being assailed by more than one naval Power. 
This would ensure economy for both, since the United 
States need only provide for a Navy as strong as Germany, 
and Britain for one as strong as France and Russia 
combined. The proposal, which we welcome as a sincere, 
if not a friendly, recognition of the fact that the interests 
of the two nations are closely allied, seems to us premature. 
If the United States wishes to secure the acquiescence of 
the world in the Monroe doctrine, she must show herself 
as a great naval Power, absolutely, and not merely in an 
alliance. She must show herself fit for police duties, and 
for the enforcement of her conditions; otherwise her 
claims will not be respected. Some day a defensive 
alliance with Britain may be possible, and desirable for 
both ; but in the meantime the race feeling is as strong as 
any formal alliance, and we believe that in any serious 
war with a European coalition Britain would be found 
at her side. 





FULHAM »v. 8T. JAMES’S SQUARE. 


‘ie Bishop of London’s action in regard to his 

balance-sheet is not due to any sudden inspiration. 
The resolution to publish it dates from a time when he 
“had to meet this difficulty about episcopal incomes 
nearly every Sunday in Victoria Park.” We do not doubt 
that the Bishop is right in thinking that the supposed 
wealth of the Episcopate does the Church real harm. 
We are not sure, however, that to plead that a Bishop’s 
income “is an unaudited trust fund for himself and tie 
diocese” is the best way of setting things right. It might 
erhaps be wiser to ask the objecting working man 
whether a Bishop, holding his property by just as good a 





title as any lay owner, does not do a great deal more in 
return for it. Those who censure the “fatal opulence” 
of Bishops must, if they would be consistent, import into 
England the Russian plan, which takes all Bishops from 
the monastic Orders. If a Bishop is to live as a man 
among his fellows, he must have an income; and unless 
we are prepared to adopt universally the principle—once, 
if we mistake not, proclaimed by Mr. John Burns—that’ 
no man is worth more than £500 a year, there is no 
obvious reason why it should be applied to Bishops. 
Socialism all round is intelligible; Socialism restricted 
to a particular profession is not. However, the Bishop 
of London has preferred the publication plan, and he is 
so far justified by the result, that out of an expenditure 
for the year May, 1903—May, 1904, of £10,795 4s. 10d. 
he is able to show that only £294 17s. 8d. comes under 
the head of “personal account.” We do not propose 
to examine the episcopal figures further than to say 
that £1,600 seems a good deal to spend on garden and 
stables. The garden, it is true, includes a small farm, 
but this only provides the household with milk and eggs. 
What fruit and flowers can be spared from the gardens 
go, we are told, to “one of our less known hospitals”; 
but as £20 more has to be spent in buying fruit for two 
diocesan garden parties, the surplus for the hospital 
cannot be large. ‘The question that it occurs to us to ask 
is not, however, Does the Bishop get full value for his 
money ? but rather, Is the money spent in the most useful 
way? and the answer to this must be determined in a 
great measure by the opinion held on the keeping up of 
two houses instead of one. ' 
The obvious suggestion, no doubt, is to give up Fulham. 
It is inconveniently far from London. The house is 
sufficiently old to need a good deal of repair. The 
grounds are costly to keep up,—at all events, the Bishop 
finds them so. What is the use, therefore, of possessing 
“a manor” which has all these disadvantages when the 
episcopal needs are amply satisfied by a good house in 
St. James’s Square? No, the Bishop replies, these needs 
are not sufficiently satisfied without Fulham. Before he 
became Bishop, he too was in favour of getting rid of one 
or other of the two houses he now possesses. But experi- 
ence has taught him the value of Fulham. Where else can 
he entertain his ordination candidates—parties of forty men 
—for four weeks in the year? Where would the clergy and 
their wives be without the great summer garden parties ? 
Would it be well to disappoint the three hundred children 
who were dancing there last Wednesday? Or the boys 
who use the field for football or cricket ? Or the factory 
workers who come to tea in the gardens every Saturday in 
the summer? Or the tired clergy or their sick children who 
come for a week at atime to get rest and health? The Times, 
which is all for getting rid of Fulham, makes short work of 
these pleas in arrest of sale, and of some of them, we admit, 
it disposes very completely. The ordination candidates 
might have lodgings found for them in the neighbourhood 
of London House. The summer garden parties might be 
given at the Botanical Gardens, and the children’s dance 
at the Grafton Gallery. Even the needs of air and rest— 
whether for factory workers or for weary clergy—might 
probably be met at a less cost than is involved in the 
maintenance of Fulham on the present scale. Still, when 
all the reasons for change have been given their full weight, 
it remains true that hospitality is more gracious in your 
own house than in one hired for the occasion, and that the 
knowledge that a large house is standing empty is a constant 
inducement to make use of it. Nor do we set quite so 
little store by the sentimental argument as the Times 
does. Fulham is probably the oldest continuously owned 
property in the kingdom. It has belonged to the 
Bishops of London for thirteen hundred years, and has 
survived all the changes, ecclesiastical and civil, which 
the Church and State of England have witnessed 
in that time. We do not say that this consideration is 
strong enough by itself to override all arguments to the 
contrary. But as we have seen, it does not stand by itself. 
There are the reasons enumerated by the Bishop, and there 
is another which to us seems to have very great weight,—at 
all events, as against any immediate change. If it were 
now agreed that the Bishop of London wants only one 
principal house, and that the best suited for the purpose 
is London House, Fulham Palace would probably be sold 
for building. Streets and terraces of small houses would 
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spring up, and the rental which the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners draw from the property originally belonging to 
the See of London would be largely increased. We are 
not at all anxious to see this effected. Fulham, with the 
Palace and the grounds gone, would be just like any other 
rather mean suburb of London. If it is to cease to be the 
home of the Bishop, we should still like to see it retain 
something of its present character, and maintained on a 
less costly scale for the benefit of sick or worn-out or aged 
clergymen. If it were nothing more than an additional 
park, it would be worth keeping; but we are afraid that 
as yet public opinion does not point in that direction 
with sufficient strength to outweigh the claims of poor 
benefices. Therefore, even if the case for relieving the 
Bishop of London of the larger of his two houses 
were stronger than we think it is, we should still 
wish to see the question hung up for some time longer. 
There is already a disposition to value open spaces of 
all kinds, and as that grows the idea of selling any large 
tract of ground belonging in a sense to the public will be 
less and less likely to commend itself to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 


There is no need, however, to go on mocking the Bishop 
of London with a semblance of wealth which gives him no 
advantage. Two changes we would make, and both, we 
think, would be good alike for the diocese and for its 
occupant. The first would be the sale of London House. 
We do not know how long this has been the property 
of the See, but sentimental associations do not cling 
very closely round a London square, and the Bishop’s 
departure from 32 St. James’s Square would excite no 
more feeling than if the Duke of Norfolk or Lord Derby 
were to part with No. 31 or No. 33. The cost of keeping 
a large London house in repair is considerable, and its 
selling value must be considerable also. No doubt against 
this double saving must be set the convenience of having 
a more central house than Fulham Palace. But the 
severely practical mind of Bishop Temple did not 
appreciate this, and though Bishop Creighton’s opinion 
and example may be quoted on the other side, we 
believe that the claims of utility would be sufficiently 
met if the Bishop could have rooms somewhere near 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in which to see his clergy on stated 
days, and sleep when he was detained late in town. 
It is evident from the references to London House in 
Bishop Creighton’s “ Life and Letters” that living in 
it “added to the strain” which eventually proved too 
much for him. “ Engagements,” says Mrs. Creighton, 
“could follow so quickly one upon another as to leave not 
& moment’s respite between them, and people could drop 
in to see him at any time. At Fulham he could some- 
times feel safe from interruption.” To sell London 
House, however, would still leave the Bishop’s balance- 
sheet pretty much what it is. The item, “ Repairs of 
Houses,” would be less, but all the rest-—permanent charges, 
household account, garden and farm account, stable 
account—would reappear every year. Our second sugges- 
tion is that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should take 
over the upkeep of Fulham Palace, including such charges 
as payments to Queen Anne’s Bounty, and let the house 
and grounds to the Bishop for an equivalent rent. We 
believe that the able secretary of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission would effect an appreciable reduction in the 
number of gardeners, and in the £723 9s. 6d. at which 
the “garden and farm account” now stands. Which pay- 
ments should still be left to the Bishop to make, and 
which should be included in the rent, would be a matter 
for arrangement between him and the Commissioners. The 
stable account it would probably be best for him to pay, 
as he would best know the relative advantages of four 
horses and two carriages, or, what we fancy he might find 
more useful, a motor and unlimited hansoms. The points 
to secure would be the saving caused by having one house 
instead of two, and the relief of the Bishop from a large 
part of the charges which now swell his balance-sheet 
without giving him either pleasure or profit in return. 








DISPARAGEMENT. 
OLERIDGE, speaking of detraction, said: “It is not 
expressible how deep a wound a tongue sharpened to 
this work will give.” The force of disparagement is un- 
accountably great. There is almost nothing of value which 





it does not avail to injure. Nothing which belongs to us, 
whether our treasures be mental or actual, is outside its 
nefarious power. All the pleasures which money can buy or 
memory can store, the self-reliance which alone can replace 
luck, the admirations which keep aspiration alive,—all are 
susceptible to the destructive action of disparagement. Who 
has not seen his property injured, or lost a dream he 
cherished, an illusion he loved, a pride he thought he 
had a right to, or many hours of the self-possession he had 
hardly gained, under the influence of disparagement? It is 
terrible, as R. L. Stevenson says, to think “ how wholly we all 
lie at the mercy of a single prater.” The strange thing about 
the power is that it is so often wielded by little people. Dis- 
paragement is the heaviest weapon a weak man can use. 
Dexterity in its manipulation is the surest way to un- 
popularity. Why, one wonders at first sight, should any man 
take it up? We believe that the “prater” who habitually 
speaks in a disparaging manner is less often moved by 
malignity than by the passion of self-importance. The nil 
admirart attitude of youth is, of course, a passing foible, 
as certain as, and more harmless than, measles; but it 
comes, as the real fault comes, from the fear of being 
undervalued. The boy suspects that he may still pass for 
a child, and deliberately endeavours to prove his strength 
by showing how hard he can hit. The mature man 
who wilfully disparages his neighbour or his neighbour's 
goods, of whatever kind they may be, is moved as a rule 
either by an overweening jealousy, which comes not un- 
seldom from a dislike to see others more conspicuous than 
himself, or else from a determination to attain to some 
degree of prominence among his company by making his 
opinion felt. Occasionally a certain pathos in his situation 
saves him from the unqualified condemnation of the looker-on. 
Money and lands, fame and good fortune, are not the only 
things which are envied. Envious people envy all the powers 
of which they feel in themselves the germ, but not the fulfil- 
ment, and in the bitterness of their hearts they belittle the 
fruition which they know they cannot bring forth. Again, it 
is not success alone which is envied. States of mind create 
jealousy. The receptivity which has so much to do with enjoy- 
ment, the mental mill which finds grist in everything, the sense 
of certainty which begets enthusiasm,—all are possessions which 
are longed for and whose denial by Nature is resented. The cold 
water we throw over our neighbour is often distilled from tears, 
but it takes the starch out of him none the less. There are, no 
doubt, a few people who, without any envy in their composi- 
tion, become wet-blankets and detractors from the moment 
that they begin to suffer upon any score, however slight, be it 
physical or mental. This peculiarity we believe to be far more 
disagreeable than blameworthy. It is nothing more than 
an excessive, one might almost say an aberrant, desire for 
sympathy. In the intensity of their wish tg make their 
sufferings understood they are tempted to inflict them. 
Often they are what are called “ very human” people, quite 
willing to give sympathy in their turn, and patiently to abide 
the delirious blows delivered by other sufferers. In these 
cases an intermittent tendency to disparagement is a superficial 
disfigurement rather than a deformity of character. 

However furious we may feel as we watch the depreda- 
tions of the man who really takes a pleasure in detraction, we 
may console ourselves with the thought of the poetic justice 
which is sure, sooner or later, to overtake him. He may rob 
others, but he never makes his own fortune. He robs only to 
waste; he is bound, unless he reform, to die bankrupt. His 
friends become afraid of him, and will have no mental dealings 
with him. As he walks down the street of life the best goods 
are solicitously hidden from him by their owners, and the 
outlook is dull. No one wants to exchange ideas with him, 
No one will give him his experience. No one will show him 
his emotions. Few are brave enough to open their minds to 
him. Men do not like to take off their armour in his 
company. Of the tendency to detraction, in so far as it is an 
anti-social quality and hurts others, we suppose an otherwise 
good man might cure himself, for dillicult as it is to change 
our moral characteristics, it is easier than to alter purely 
mental ones. 

There is a type of person who is never known to disparage 
anybody or anything, who is specially careful to preserve 
every man’s self-respect, who respects every man’s possession, 
and who yet has in his own breast a fatal tendency to dise 
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paragement. For such a man it is difficult indeed to get 
rid of his failing. The eternal but is for ever present to 
his mind. It mars his conception of the most admirable 
characters. It leads to an inner distrust of everything, 
himself most of all. He can see in beauty no perfection, in 
affection no complete disinterest, in religion no divinity. This 
unhappy state of mind, which is by no means uncommon inthe 
present day, comes chiefly, as we think, from a want of the 
sense of proportion. The small imperfect details which do 
exist in everything take in their minds a wholly false value. 
They have no power to subordinate them, no talent for moral 
composition. This defect goes almost always with a certain 
absence of mental grasp, and a good bit of critical ability. 
Where art is concerned, we see this attitude of mind very 
often. We have all known those who are quite genuinely 
unable to enjoy music or pictures or literature which, though 
not first-rate, give pleasure to their acknowledged superiors, 
to men who they would be the first to admit know better and 
can do better than themselves. They are quite unable genuinely 
to admire or genially to excuse those characters who have 
some one noticeable flaw. To such men Charles Lamb would 
have seemed only a drunkard, and Dr. Johnson only a brute. 
All of us, however fair we try to be, are consciously unjust in 
mind towards certain people, whether we judge them by their 
works or their personalities. If we are wise, we say nothing 
about it, and tacitly subscribe to the consensus of competent 
criticism. We all have some books on our shelves which we 
know to be first-rate, but at which we never look ; some painters 
and some composers repel us against our judgment. There are 
acquaintances whose acknowledged charm we never see, and 
intimates whose good qualities we have always to keep re- 
peating to ourselves lest we should forget them altogether. 
We know we are in the wrong, and if we analyse our feelings 
we shall almost always find that our prejudice is produced by 
the disproportionate importance which some mannerism or 
some side-point takes in our mind. We cannot bring the 
whole work or the whole character into scale. Another 
reason which, we believe, often leads to an inward and pain- 
ful tendency to disparagement, and thus dilutes the wine of 
life, is an over-scrupulous desire to get at facts, however small 
those facts may be,—to disregard nothing, and take every- 
thing into account. If we would not suffer the mildew of 
disparagement to deface our minds, we must have the courage 
and determination to come to conclusions; and in order to do 
so we must deal with salient points, and, to some extent at 
least, forget details. Admiration and condemnation alike 
shut out disparagement. The modern tendency to avoid 
mental verdicts, to refuse to find any one entirely guilty or 
innocent, any action entirely good or bad, any work entirely 
praiseworthy or blameworthy, does not, we are sure, make for 
justice in the long run. It leaves the critic lost in a maze of 
qualifications. The good points of bad people, the good 
reasons for bad actions, the good sides of bad systems, are 
too much studied to-day. We ought to try harder to see 
things en large. As to detraction, it is, as has been well said, 
“at best but a pettifogging pick-thank business.” Apprecia- 
tion meant originally a, deliberate judgment, and it is signifi- 
cant that an aroma of sympathy has attached itself to the 
word, 





FOG. 

T has happened on two occasions this year that the traffic 
on nearly all the railways running into London— 
especially from the South—has been hopelessly disorganised 
by fog. Next year, in all probability, and quite possibly 
before the end of January, the same thing will happen 
again. The trains taking business men up to town in the 
morning will be two or three hours late; it will be extremely 
difficult for people working in ordinary business hours to get 
home to dinner before ten or eleven; there will be thousands 
of appointments unkept; certainly there will be thousands of 
pounds lost, for fog filches money simply because it inter- 
rupts,—and, with equal certainty, everybody who is travelling 
will make precisely the same remarks that have been made in 
millions during the past fortnight. “Why is it that railway 
traffic is still disorganised by fog? Why cannot the directors 
invent some contrivance which will allow the trains to run as 
usual?” (It is interesting to note the exact part which the 
directors play on these occasions. It would seem that in the 
minds of many people a director is supposed personally to 





accompany every train, usually on the engine itself.) “ Why,” 
the questions run on, “why do not the companies make some 
arrangement before-hand? Why does the same thing 
happen time after time ?” The answer is perfectly simple; 
being just this, that in between the fogs there is sun- 
shine. Three days after the last fog lifted it was not 
mentioned. It had passed; possibly it might come again; 
but meanwhile the main fact was that it was a fine day and 
that business was going on as usual. And if. that has been 
the frame of mind of nine travellers in ten, why should the 
directors of railway companies take much notice of the 
periodical outcry always made when the trains are incon- 
veniently unpunctual? There is nothing insistent in it; the 
companies never yet have been, and perhaps never will be, 
compelled to adopt some invention to make travelling through 
a fog easier; in three or four days’ time the trains will be 
running as punctually as usual,—is it not clear enough that 
nothing will be done? Like Mr. McPhee, who was “no 
drunk in ony preceese sense o’ the word,” the railway travellers 
have not in any precise sense of the word demanded that 
signalling in a fog should be as safe and easy as it is by 
night. If they had, the fog problem would have been solved 
before now. 

The fact is that we want more, not less, fog, if it is to be 
brought home to everybody’s mind that it must be made 
possible to signal equally, or almost equally, effectively under 
all conditions of weather. If it were certain that there was 
going to be a black fog lasting a couple of months, and 
that under present conditions all the train services would 
be so thoroughly upset that it would be as quick to 
walk as to go by train, some new method of signalling 
would somehow be discovered. The need would create 
the remedy; one of the many inventions that engineers 
have put before boards of directors would be adopted 
at once, or adopted after the improvement that would neces- 
sarily follow upon genuine experiment. For it is not as if 
nothing had been suggested by inventing engineers. The 
engineers and inventors have plenty of contrivances to submit 
to the railway companies; but, because the sun interrupts 
fogs, there has never been an absolutely driving necessity for 
the companies to adopt, or at least to experiment on a large 
scale with, any of them. One of such contrivances was 
described in an extremely interesting article which ap- 
peared in Tuesday’s Times. It is not possible here to 
enter into a description which would satisfy the inquiry of 
an engineer; for the layman it may be sufficient to describe 
the apparatus in loose terms. Imagine, then, a train running 
from A to B ina blinding fog. Before the engine-driver can 
put on steam to run fast to B he has, in clear weather, to look 
at a semaphore placed half-way between A and B, which either 
signals ‘ Danger” or “All right.” In the fog he cannot see 
the semaphore until he is close under it, and therefore he runs 
dead slow. With the adoption of new machinery he would 
not need to alter his pace in fog any more than in hot 
sunlight. The same lever by which the signalman pulled 
down the semaphore signalling “All right” wovld also 
pull up a block of iron called a “rocker” placed ou tha 
line clear of the rails, substantially nearer the point A 
than the semaphore. To the engine there would be 
attached a kind of trigger which, as the train ran past, 
would impinge on the “rocker,” and by so impinging would 
work an apparatus signalling either “Danger” or “All 
right ” to the engine-driver on a board fixed inside the cab of 
the engine. If the trigger, hitting the “rocker,” marked 
“ Danger,” the train would be pulled up before the daylight 
semaphore was reached; if it signalled “All right,” the 
engine-driver would push confidently on into the woolly wall 
of fog. Of course, as the Times correspondent points out in 
his very lucid account of this invention, the reasons which 
make a railway engineer chary of recommending such an 
apparatus are “twofold and infinitely cogent.” First, it is 
paramount that when the safety of passengers and rolling- 
stock is to be dependent upon a mechanical contrivance, that 
contrivance must be just as incapable of going wrong as any 
apparatus can be made to be. Next, since many railway 
companies have running powers on other companies’ lines, if 
the apparatus is to fulfil its object it must recommend itself 
to, and be adopted by, not only one railway company, but all. 
Probably the second difficulty is greater than the first; the 
companies would find it hard to agree upon experimenting with 
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one particular invention; each company would want to push its 
own favourite invention. But this particular invention has 
already been tried, it is said with satisfactory results, by the 
Great Northern Railway, which ought at least tobe a guarantee 
that it is worth trying by those companies which have the 
greatest difficulty in running their traffic into the “neck of 
the bottle”; not only that, but it has been praised in properly 
measured terms by Lieutenant-Colonel Yorke, the Chief 
Inspecting Officer of the Board of Trade, who has written 
to wish the inventor, Mr. Brierley, success in his work. No 
doubt Mr. Brierley’s invention may not be in its essentials 
absolutely new; but it is by the details that such a con- 
trivance stands or falls, and these seem to have com- 
mended themselves to competent men. Will next year, then, 
or the year after, see the solution of the one problem of 
locomotion—except, of course, the problem of flying, which, 
just because it is natural to most men to hate looking down from 
an immense height of empty air, never can attract millions as 
a method of travelling—which has hitherto been denied, we 
will not say to the inventors, but to the public? It may 
happen so; if it does not, one of the reasons will be that an 
English winter day is as often as not lighted by clear air and 
sun. There are not enough foggy days to make the adoption 
of a new signal imperative. 


What, after all, is the simplest form to which the problem 
of locomotion in a dense fog can be reduced? The initial 
stages of the difficulty have already been solved. The 
blind man taps his way as unconcernedly in black fog 
as in July sunlight; he signals to himself without using 
his eyes. Is not that stating the difficulty as plainly 
as it ce. \e stated? In moving from one place to 
another the nan who is not blind guides himself by his 
eyes; but he can use other guides if he is deprived of 
sight. And after all, the opportunities and conveniences of 
sight differ, even as it is, in the broadest sunlight, in different 
lands. It is possible to watch a bee flying for a longer 
distance in the clear air of the South African veld than it is 
in the denser, wetter air of England. But that fact does not 
make it possible for South African railway trains to run 
faster than English trains. That is, ~> doubt, to reduce the 
problem to an absurdity; still, does :+ remain true that for 
engine-drivers to be able to see a long distance is the prime 
necessity for fast and punctual railway travelling? To suggest 
what is ridiculous, suppose that Englishmen lived always in 
black fogs, and that their railway signals were so made as to 
be distinguishable by sight only in a certain density of 
atmosphere. And then suppose an ordinary English bright 
summer day to come upon them. They would not be able to 
see the signals for the glare of light. They would be like 
Plato’s cave-men suddenly brought into broad day: each of 
them, “when liberated and compelled suddenly to turn his 
neck round and go up and look at the light, would suffer 
sharp pains.’ It is not difficult to imagine the conversation 
of a railway carriage or a London dinner table under such 
conditions. “ Of course! lost my appointment, all owing 
to the train being so late because of that awful light. 
Why, we actually stopped half-an-hour outside Clapham 
Junction, and another half-hour outside Vauxhall...... just 
simply, I suppose, because the engine-drivers couldn’t see the 
signals for the fearful glare...... 1 suppose some day 
the railway companies will take into consideration that 
we are bound to have at least one or two of these days 
of blinding light, when all the traffic is dislocated 
because the signals cannot be read...... and then we 
shall be able to live outside London without these light 
difficulties.” That is all absurd; but given that fogs do 
occur, and do prevent locomotion because trains run fast only 
when their drivers can see far, is it not a fair contention that 
a fast and punctual train service need not depend, first and 
foremost, upon the ability of the engine-driver to look a long 
distance ahead? If, after all, it were only necessary for engine- 
drivers to be able to see far, then, given long-sighted drivers 
and no curves in the railway lines, there would be no collisions. 
But perhaps the realisation that there is no actual need for 
trains to be hopelessly unpunctual in a fog was summed up 
by a guard who answered a question put to him on the fourth 
day of the Christmas fog by a passenger on the London and 
South-Western Railway. “Yes, Sir,” he said, “ we're almost 
exactly to time to-day. I suppose they’re getting used to it.” 





That is testimony to the courage and skill of engine-drivers 
and signalmen; but why not make their task easier ? 





FORTUNES FROM LANDED PROPERTY. 
EFORE there were National Debts or stocks and shares 
practically the only form of investment for money was 
land in some form, though after the dissolution of the 
monasteries tithes offered a small field to the capitalist. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that most of the ancient 
foundations surviving after the confiscation of the monastic 
estates, such as the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, were 
endowed with land, and that the returns derived from land 
still form the principal part of their revenues. It was always 
a very fluctuating source of income. Even in the case of the 
very late foundation of Wadham College, Dorothy Wadham, 
who at the age of seventy-six endowed, designed, drew 
up the statutes, and appointed the Fellows, scholars, and 
servants of that charming building, had to face before 
her death some eleven years later such a serious deprecia- 
tion in land granted to the College that she deemed 
it well to supplement what was a few years before an ample 
income from some other farms of hers in Essex. A recent 
inquiry made into the whole landed endowment of the Oxford 
Colleges shows that land as a permanent investment has both 
advantages and disadvantages, and that the last word has by 
no means been said upon the subject. The return from the 
agricultural estates has shrunk in a deplorable degree. 
There was some years ago a certain recovery; but the 
recovery has not been maintained, and the expenses of agency 
and management, and of rates, have greatly increased. 
Probably at least one-third of the old income has been 
lost since what are known as the days of agricultural 
depression set in. 

But there is another side to the story. Oxford being a 
South Country University, the lands of its Colleges are mainly 
situate in the South also. In other words, they are outside 
the range of the coal-measures, the ironstone mines, or the 
slate quarries which swell the returns from landed property 
in the Midlands and in the North so far as to make the 
income from the farms upon the surface mere dust in the 
balance compared with the increments from the minerals that 
are found below. Neither do their lands lie in any measure 
round the manufacturing towns. Yet many Colleges have so far 
participated in the increment accruing from property which 
in the gradual expansion of the Southern towns has become 
“building land,” that the loss from the shrinkage of agri- 
cultural rents has been much more than made up by the 
increase from building land and ground-rents. St. John’s 
College, for example, has a building estate adjoining Oxford , 
two or three other fortunate foundations have land in 
London. Had not the old notion of “gilt-edged” securities 
been confined almost entirely to corn-producing farms, for 
which the seaside is particularly ill-suited, they might now be 
the owners of flourishing watering-places, or of estates in the 
“pine and heather country ” selling at £100 an acre, or at even 
higher rates,—figures which show how very rash it is to 
pronounce any class of land an unsound investment, as these 
undoubtedly would have been deemed a century ago. 

The deaths of three great proprietors in different parts of the 
island during recent weeks have drawn attention to the possi- 
bilities lying in the possession of estates in England and Wales. 
Mr. Assheton-Smith, of Vaynol Park, near Bangor, left 
personal estate of some £850,000, almost entirely derived from 
landed property, and mainly from a great slate quarry, which, 
large and lucrative though it is, is not so large as those o 
a neighbouring owner, Lord Penrhyn. Now a slate quarry is 
almost a “theoretical” example of property in land, for it 
needs no ploughing, sowing, or reaping, and the crop is 
independent of the weather. Lord Hastings, one of the 
most popular of Norfolk landowners, whose lamented 
death took place at his historic house of Melton Con- 
stable, left more than £400,000; and Lord Ridley, who 
as Sir Matthew White Ridley belonged to an old family 
of Northumbrian landowners, was credited with having 
become one of the wealthiest men in the North of England 
from his fortunate inheritance of the land on which the village 
of Blyth grew into one of the most important coal ports on the 
East Coast. The writer believes that he owned every freehold 
in the parish except a freehold pew in the church, which was 
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bequeathed to him later by the owner of this peculiar form of 
property. Mrs. Meynell Ingram, who died last week at 
Temple Newnham, was lady of the Manor of Leeds, which 
must also be deemed an “improving” class of landed 
property. 

There must be several early instances of these sudden 
increases of the value of land. Woollaton Hall, near 
Nottingham, one of the most striking examples of the 
work of John of Padua, was built in the sixteenth century 
from the proceeds of the coal mines worked near by the 
Myddelton who built it. But by an accidental law of com- 
pensation, or perhaps by a natural and connected chain of 
causation, the days which have seen the greatest decline in 
the value of agricultural estates in general have seen the most 
marked and startling increase in that of particular portions of 
estates. The cases of Cardiff and Port Talbot are at least 
equal to that of Blyth. 

The plethora of money from manufactures and com- 
merce has filled the pockets of a very energetic and very 
hard-working middle class, often in receipt of large 
incomes, who demand change to sea air or mountain air, 
and will not be satisfied with quarters in old seaside towns, 
with their shabby-genteel lodgings and often insanitary 
“old” town and harbour.. They want a new town on clean 
ground, with no cottages or slums, and an unspoilt site. The 
result has been that the owntrs of a class of property formerly 
not much esteemed by the public, but the acquisition of which 
did credit to the taste of themselves or their forbears, have 
reaped an unexpected harvest. By the working of the old 
idea about the agricultural disadvantages of land near the 
sea, estates on the coast were always cheap. Added to this 
cause of depreciation was the constant fear of landings by 
enemies, a fear which, though it had not been justified by 
facts since the days when the French burnt Teignmouth in 
the days of William and Mary, lasted until after the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars, when even as far inland as Totnes, on 
the Dart, owners of good houses kept part of their valuables 
packed on carts ready to be taken up into Dartmoor. This 
very cheap land tended, therefore, to be bought in large areas. 
Holkham, in Norfolk, is a good example; and the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Eastbourne estates, Lord Radnor’s at Folkestone, 
and the Orwell Park property of some eighteen thousand 
acres, between the rivers Orwell and Deben, the proprietor of 
which has seen Felixstowe grow up into one of the most 
desirable seaside places in the East of England, are in the 
same category. The result was that when the public took 
a fancy to some pretty village or bay on one of these estates 
the lucky owner found that he was in control of the whole 
new town. Visitors also gained by this, for if they had to 
pay prices not regulated by competition, they were saved the 
intrusion of the low-class, jerry-built seaside slum buildings 
which invariably appear where there are small parcels of land 
held by different owners in a watering-place. 

Chances of rapid appreciation in land values are by no means 
confined either to the neighbourhood of the great towns or 
of the sea. Modern high pressure, besides creating the need 
for sea air and marine residences, has led to the discovery or 
renewal of the old-fashioned “spa,” though medicinal waters 
are not a sine qud non, supposing that there is fine air 
and beautiful scenery. When towns like Woodhall Spa arise in 
some out-of-the-way part of an ordinary “domestic” land- 
scape in Lincolnshire—we believe the discovery of the waters 
was due to an accident in boring for coal—it is not to be 
wondered at that the side of a fine Yorkshire moor like 
Ilkley, or the heather-clad summit of a Surrey height like 
Hindhead, should become favourite sites for permanent 
residences, and that the land which formerly fed a few sheep 
should be the object of eager competition. 

As has often been urged in the Spectator, the motor 
is also a potent agent, and rapidly becomes more effica- 
cious in opening up beautiful districts to possible residents, 
Before the days of macadamised roads no house or site was 
“out of the way,” because all were equally “out of the 
way.” You may find the Tudor mansions of persons of 
consequence standing in the midst of the farms and fields 
of high Suffolk, and left practically derelict, because roads and 
railways did not approach them. Now these ancient houses 
are accessible, and what were only agricultural farms have 
risen into the rank of “ residential” properties. 

Little has been said here as to the chances of mineral 





wealth below the surface. Such chances are, as a rule, dis. 
counted in the present prices of land. But the returns under 

the head of “ Mining” for the United Kingdom show how 

various and important are the sources of wealth, not only in 

coal and iron, even in the less-known areas, such as the 

Cumberland coal and iron field, but also in quarries of sand- 

stone, limestone, granite, marble, and slate, in mines of lead 

and other metals, and in such valuable “ minerals” as the china 

clay of Devonshire or the vast deposits of brick-earth south of 

Peterborough. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SSS 
THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I should like to draw the attention of your readers to a 
book recently published, “The Diary of a Church-goer” 
(London: Macmillan and Ce., 3s. 6d. net), which belongs to 
a class happily never rare in England, that of lay theology. It 
bears no author’s name on its title-page, but internal evidence 
suggests that it is written by one who has been trained as 
a lawyer, while its easy and unaffected style reveals the 
practised man of letters. The book is not a treatise, but a 
Sunday diary; and being written, week by week, on any 
topic that suggests itself, it covers a good deal of ground. 
Occasionally the diarist is discovered in the well-known 
Sunday mood in which men criticise their Prayer-book or 
their preacher; but much oftener he appears as thinker and 
worshipper; and what, in my judgment, gives the book its 
value, and makes it worth the attention of thoughtful people, 
is the glimpse it affords of a cultivated mind worshipping and 
reflecting upon its religious experiences. It is a great help to 
the cause of religion when laymen who have the necessary 
insight and skill record their experiences and conclusions, 
because, being beyond the suspicion of merely professional 
piety, they make the best missionaries. Such a chapter as 
that in this volume on the “Co-operating Will” must, one 
feels sure, strengthen the faith of all who read its simple and 
sincere expression of conviction :— 

“There is no profit in protesting that it is dreary, that it is 

humiliating, that life is dishonoured and worthless, if we are mere 
automata. What we have to decide is whether the conclusion is 
true. Looking back on my own life, as every man must, I cannot 
accept it. If I know anything, I know that time after time I 
have had a choice, Circumstances have been urgent and pressing, 
they have often conquered, but they have not always been 
irresistible ; and sometimes the weak will has been strengthened 
to overcome what seemed all-devouring desire. If I have to 
confess the impulse of the past, I think I must also confess a 
sustaining spirit assisting my own will in overcoming the stress 
and pressure of the impulse. Here, if anywhere, is revealed the 
encompassing God.” 
It is this positive side of the book with which I feel myself 
most in sympathy; but its critical side also is worth serious 
attention, especially from the clergy, because it will show 
them where at least one thoughtful man finds difficulties. 
The section upon the Athanasian Creed says what has been 
often thought, but never perhaps so well expressed; and there 
are various other incidental criticisms, on which I must not 
stay to comment, because a more important and fundamental 
discussion remains behind. The writer quotes certain views 
from sermons he has heard with which he agrees, but he is 
doubtful as to their orthodoxy, because they do not square 
with the views he used to hear propounded in his youth. He 
has an uneasy feeling, very natural in a lawyer (who likes the 
preacher to speak to his brief), that the clergy are inclined to 
take liberties, and that what he in the pew holds to be truth 
is nevertheless heresy when spoken from the pulpit. I see 
no way out of the writer's difficulty except the somewhat 
laborious one of discovering for himself what the preacher’s 
brief really is; in other words, what is orthodox, and what is 
heretical. But he is certainly right, and it is characteristic of 
his firm and delicate touch in spiritual matters that he draws 
the unnegotiable frontier between orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
where the Church has always drawn it,—at the fact of 
worship. “When worship becomes an acted falsehood it must 
at all costs cease.” That is excellently said. A Christian is a 
man who worships Christ; the Church can as little to-day 
accept any degree of respect short of worship as it could 
accept the Homoiousian Creed. 

And so we come to the writer’s own confession of 
belief, and the reasons he gives for it. He ranks himself 
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among the unorthodox, as the following passage shows, 
although it would. be difficult to draw the line between 
worship and the passion of reverence to which the quotation 
witnesses. He has been considering the claim of moral per- 
fection made for Jesus Christ, and suggesting with all 
reverence certain words and deeds which seem to him im- 
perfect. And then he proceeds :— 

“Enough of these captious criticisms. Let them be so called. 

I have no pleasure in them. Their strength lies in the claim 
of flawless perfection which provokes them, and against which 
a single fault is fatal. Considered by themselves, they 
are insignificant: they are lost in the beauty and the 
loveliness which break through the narrative of acts and 
words contained in the Gospels. I despair of finding words 
to express the feelings this revelation excites. The story is 
quite familiar to us. We supply the sentences beforehand as the 
reader proceeds. Yet it has happened—one knows not how; it 
will doubtless happen again—one cannot tell when—that, as the 
verses follow one another, suddenly out of the well-known story 
there comes a strange, thrilling sense of heights and depths 
never before scaled or plumbed. Something in the air, something 
in ourselves, something it may be in the voice of the reader, in 
sunny mornings, in country churches when the scents and sounds 
of summer come through open windows, in the equable atmo- 
sphere of some vast minster, when the words spoken at the 
lectern are encompassed with stillness—under all varying cir- 
cumstances, defying calculation and explanation,—the new 
comes out of the old, the passion out of the commonplace, and 
we say within ourselves ‘'This thing is of God’ ..... Only 
when we pass from the confession that in him the brightness 
appeared to the declaration that he was that brightness, from 
the confession that he was of God to the declaration that he was 
God, some sense of some loss of reality supervenes.” 
One feels on reading this concluding sentence that it might 
by itself mean no more than St. Paul meant when, while he 
affirmed of the Christ that He was “over all God blessed for 
ever,” he nevertheless wrote of Him: “Then cometh the end 
when He shall deliver up the Kingdom of God, even the 
Father, that God may be all in all.” Only, of course, there 
remain these specific cases of alleged “ defect,” which show 
that the writer could not say with St. Paul,—‘“ in Him was all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” It is not possible in a 
letter to examine the writer’s criticisms in detail. As a clergy- 
man, I cannot thank him enough for saying out plainly what, 
for all I know, other laymen less instructed may be thinking; 
but, as a clergyman, I can also assure him that if he would 
take professional advice on the points raised, he would find 
reason to modify his opinion. On our Lord’s social teaching, 
which he curiously undervalues, he would gain much light 
from EFrofessor Peabody’s lectures. One difficulty he has 
made for himself by entirely misinterpreting the well-known 
sentence about paying tribute to Caesar. So, again, in the 
section which discusses the question, “ What did Christ think 
of Himself?” so many passages which bear on the point are 
not considered that I am almost convinced if counsel had been 
heard for the defence, the judgment would have been different. 
When it is laid down, for example, that “ Christ never claimed 
for himself a position which he did not claim as within 
the aspiration of all men,” the important distinction is 
ignored that what Christ claimed for all men He claimed 
through Himself. Why else was the question asked, “ Who 
say yethatI am?” Why else were those solemn words used 
at the last, “This is my blood of the covenant which is shed 
for many”? And there were other functions claimed by 
Christ, on the face of the Gospel story, which were his ina 
peculiar sense. Why is no notice taken of those sentences 
abrogating the old law: “It was said to them of old time, 
but I say unto you”? Or, again, in what sense did Christ 
claim to be the King and Judge (Matt. xxv. 31 ff.) ? 

The critical side of the book, then, is not its strong side. 
But its extraordinary candour will make it of the greatest 
service to teachers, who are often helplessly ignorant as to 
what is passing in the minds of their congregations.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. ©. Brercuine. 


Westminster Abbey. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE TACTICS OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I trust you will permit me to express my respectful 
criticisms of the line lately taken by the Spectator in regard 
to the situation arising out of the Fiscal controversy. It 








seems to me that the Spectator has hardly appreciated the 
great change that has taken place in the course of the last 
twelve months, and that the line pursued is consequently 
antiquated and tactically injudicious. 

I concede that most members of the Government are favourable 
to the idea of Colonial Preference, and that some of them are 
ardent advocates of it. Mr. Balfour himself I suppose earnestly 
to desire that Preference might be established, but to entertain 
considerable doubts as to whether both the Colonies and this 
country would ever assent to any particular scheme. On the 
other hand, a large part of the Cabinet and the Prime Minister 
himself are unquestionably not Protectionists in economic belief, 
and would, I conjecture, be opposed to such schemes as the 
Tariff Commission have drawn up in respect to iron, and are, 
doubtless, drawing up in respect to other trades. 

So far probably the Spectator would agree with me. But 
where, I think, we begin to differ is in regard to the effect of 
these Ministerial opinions upon the tactical problem. The 
Spectator thinks that the influence of the Government must 
be reckoned on Mr. Chamberlain’s side. For a considerable 
period this was so. The ambiguity of Ministerial utter- 
ances—the evident partiality of Mr. Balfour for Mr. Cham- 
berlain personally, and his corresponding antagonism to the 
leading Unionist Free-traders—such events as the appointment 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain to the Exchequer—these things and 
the like created a general opinion that the Government and 
Mr. Chamberlain were all really trying for the same thing, and 
accordingly threw the weight of Government influence in favour 
of the full programme of Tariff Reform. This was the case 
twelve months ago; but it is not the case now. Beginning with 
the debates on the Address last year, a series of small indications, 
culminating in that more considerable sign, the Edinburgh speech, 
have convinced the public that there is at least great reason to 
doubt whether Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain will not ulti- 
mately be found in disagreement. Accordingly there has been a 
great relaxation in the merely partisan feeling in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain. I believe it to be the general experience of 
Unionist Free-traders that their position in their constituencies 
is easier than it was. The effect of the doubt thrown upon what 
may be called the party orthodoxy of Mr, Chamberlain has been 
powerfully reinforced by the result of by-elections. The central 
body of the party who, twelve months ago, accepted Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme as the goal towards which they were slowly to 
move, are now inclined to look upon it as an extreme and 
exaggerated policy unsuited for moderate men and leading to 
electoral disaster. And, be it observed, if my diagnosis of the 
Fiscal convictions of the Government is a correct one, the present 
opinion of the public and of party men is much nearer the truth 
than their opinion twelve months ago. A platonic approval of 
Colonial Preference will prove a feebler force to unite Mr. 
Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain than a disagreement about funda- 
mental economic theory and an opposition to the proposals of 
the Tariff Commission will be to divide them. Protection v. 
Free-trade is a much bigger controversy than can arise in respect 
to Preference. However long, therefore, separation between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain is delayed by motives of personal 
regard, or by the strange indisposition of Mr. Balfour to face un- 
pleasant facts, it is certain to come sooner or later. 

Now for the tactical question. Unionist Free-traders want to 
defeat both Colonial Preference and Protection. They also want 
to save the Unionist party from total destruction and to bring it 
back to its old Free-trade basis. They will achieve both their 
first objects if they can decisively defeat Mr.Chamberlain. They 
can best defeat Mr. Chamberlain by availing themselves of the 
division between him and the strictly Ministerial party. This 
division gives to Unionist Free-traders advantages greater than 
any that can otherwise be obtained. It will be easy to destroy 
Chamberlainism as a political force if it is isolated from the main 
body of party feeling. Nor will it be the Protectionist part of his 
programme that will alone fall. It is true that the Government 
have leanings towards Preference, but if the Balfourites are once 
forced to take a side with the Unionist Free-traders, it will be 
difficult for them to avoid adopting the main lines of the Free- 
trade position in regard to Preference. Even if they did not, if 
Mr. Chamberlain’s prestige was broken, and Protectionism had 
been driven out of the field, the Balfourites would not be strong 
enough to carry Colonial Preference through. The third object 
enumerated above depends even more clearly on co-operation 
between Unionist Free-traders and Mr. Balfour, for he is the 
only individual who in ability and position is qualified to recon- 
stitute Unionism on Free-trade lines, However angry, and justly 
angry, we may be with him, it is silly not to recognise that he is 
an indispensable instrument in the task we have to perform. 

Twelve months ago my counsel would have been different. 
Mr. Chamberlain then appeared to be carrying the party 
triumphantly, and Unionist Free-traders had to fear the total 
extermination of themselves, and what may be called the 
compulsory conversion of that considerable body of Unionist 
opinion which is Free-trade in inclination, but has lacked 
the resolution openly to declare itself. Evidently the first 
object then was how to preserve a Unionist Free-trade 
nucleus in political life round which a regenerate Unionist party 
might in some remote future day be built up. There seemed 
no hope of Mr. Balfour, directly or indirectly, lending him- 
self to the preservation of that nucleus, and on the other 
hand there was hope that the Liberal party would so lond itself. 
In all these respects the position has now changed. The danger 
of extermination is greatly diminished; Mr. Balfour’s Edinburgh 
speech, and the prospect of his being inevitably driven into 
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a certain degree of opposition to Mr. Chamberlain, constitute an 
important security for the preservation of Unionist Free-trade 
opinion. And finally, the Liberal party have shown themselves 
either unwilling or unable to give us any assistance worth 
counting. 

I contend, therefore, that our main efforts should be directed 
to taking full advantage of the differences between Balfourites 
and Chamberlainites, and to smoothing away all obstacles which 
are not created by principle between Mr. Balfour and ourselves. 
I urge this as our wise tactics without at all implying that I 
admire, or approve, or view without deep resentment the 
characteristic attitude of Mr. Balfour and his friends. 


—I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST FREE-TRADER. 

[We have dealt with this letter in our first leading article, 
but do not desire to publish any further correspondence 
on the subject till Parliament meets, when we may hope to 
see more light thrown on the points in dispute between us 
and our correspondent.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE ARMY: A COLONIAL POINT OF VIEW. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I beg a little space, as an Australian visiting 
England, to make one or two remarks on the subject of the 
admirable article on “The State of the Army ” in the Spectator 
of December 24th? Whilst many of us believe that we 
should be vitally concerned as to the Navy, I think I may 
venture to assert that the Army is Colonially regarded as 
being England’s own business. We cannot defend our 
interests at sea without your help, but we imagine—provided 
that our Governments are sufficiently far-seeing in the matter 
of equipment—that we could do well enough ashore if the 
necessity arose. Nevertheless, the point of view of such 
entire “outsiders” as we Colonials are on the question of 
Army Reform may possibly be worth the consideration of 
your readers. One advances it with every apology, and with 
no desire to wound English susceptibilities. It is impossible 
in a limited space to enumerate all the items in which reform 
strikes a stranger as being necessary in Army organisa- 
tion, equipment, and finance, but perhaps one will serve to 
illustrate the point which I wish to raise,—that Army reformers 
do not go nearly far enough. Two queries will illustrate my 
meaning. What does unnecessary uniform and equipment 
cost? How large would the sum of money be which might 
be devoted to the purchase of arms and ammunition, and the 
cost of training men to use them effectively, if purely decora- 
tive items of expenditure were struck out of the Army Esti- 
mates? To particularise,—how far towards the cost of a 
rifle would the price of a Guardsman’s bearskin go? how many 
cartridges could be purchased for the money spent on one of 
the burnished cuirasses which ornament Whitehall ? I am 
well aware that London is proud of the splendidly decorated 
infantry who daily provide a picturesque pageant in and 
about St. James’s Park, and still more proud of the two 
fine-looking men on good horses who relieve the dingi- 
ness of the Horse Guards. And they are, indeed, very 
beautiful—in peace. But after all, and in face of the 
arguments as to their usefulness in assisting recruiting, what 
is the good of a busby or a cuirass, and are they worth the 
money they cost? Why not abolish them, and all other 
gaudy unnecessaries, and make the soldier look what he must 
be if he is to justify his existence,—a fit, efficient, and depend- 
able fighting-man? “Oh,” have said several ardent Army 
reformers to whom the writer has broached this radical 
suggestion, “we couldn’t do that, you know. We'd never 
attract men to the colours.” But is this true? Do men 
worth having come into the Army, to any great extent, 
because of its pipeclay, and its red and blue cloth, and its 
yellow braid? Is not the existence of the Rifle Brigade a 
sufficient answer to such a question? It is impossible to think 
so badly of the Army, or of Englishmen, as to believe that 
this is so. The abolition of a false ideal of soldiering would 
surely be no evil. Let the taxpayer and the possible recruit 
learn to realise that the requirements of a good soldier are 
essentially health, a straight eye, and a disciplined mind, and 
he will find as much to please him in six feet of supple and 
sinewy human being in khaki, who looks capable of the work 
in store for him, as in a whole red-coated battalion in busbies 
and braid. Nearly four years ago the writer stood in the 
Market Square at Bloemfontein, and saw the Coldstreams 
march by,—thin, bearded, ragged, eager, and energetic. 
Seven months ago he beheld them drawn up on the Horse 





Guards’ Parade in all the splendour of their peace clothes, 
Of his first impression of this fine regiment. he has a vivid 
recollection,—that he ardently desired to belong to it. Of the 
second,—how pitiful to see such waste of money on unwar- 
like trivialities of dress, how ridiculous to clothe grown men 
in such a fashion! What one has misgivings about is that 
the Army will never be adequately reformed until the idea of 
it as an ornament gives place to the idea of it as a tool, in the 
public mind of England, and one may venture to say that 
this is a misgiving which largely represents the Colonial 
view of the question.—I am, Sir, &., J. H. M. AsBorr. 


[With the principle laid down in the last sentence we find 
ourselves in complete accord. We may add that Mr. Abbott, 
as the author of one of the best and most informing books on 
the Boer War—“ Tommy Cornstalk ”—has a peculiarly strong 
claim to be heard as an exponent of the Colonial point of 
view.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SCOTTISH CONSERVATIVES AND THE 

VOLUNTEERS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘Spectator.’ 
Sir,—The annexed resolution passed unanimously the other 
day at the annual Conference of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations for Scotland, held in Edinburgh, 
shows how wide and general is the sympathy of the Unionist 
party with the line which the Spectator has taken upon this 
question :— 

“That this Conference, whilst cordially sympathising with 
efforts for improvement in the efficiency and equipment of the 
Volunteer Forces, trusts that no changes will be sanctioned 
which will diminish the facilities at present afforded to the 
youth of the country to volunteer for the King’s service, and to 
acquire in such service a knowledge of rifle-shooting and of the 
rudiments of drill and discipline,” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Edinburgh. 


James S. CLARK. 





MR. BRODRICK AND THE INDIAN TARIFF. 
[To tux Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In addition to the points made by Mr. J. G. Fox and 
yourself in dealing with Mr. Brodrick (Spectator, Decem- 
ber 24th), there is a very important point which ought not to 
be overlooked. Mr. Brodrick stated that India, in con- 
sequence of her tariff, was able to secure better treatment 
from foreign countries than England could. On what 
authority he made this statement I do not know. The 
facts are that India receives the same treatment as England 
in most countries, that she receives worse treatment in at 
least one country, and nowhere receives better treatment, 
Mr. Brodrick, as Secretary of State for India, ought to have 
known that India does not enjoy “ most-favoured-nation’” 
treatment in the French market, although England does. 
As a consequence, on January Ist next Indian silks entering 
France will be subject to a higher duty than similar silks from 
China and Japan. It is to be hoped that Mr. Brodrick will 
take an early opportunity of explaining what he meant by his 
remarkably inaccurate statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gray's Inn. Harotp Cox. 


THE INCIDENCE OF FOOD TAXES. 
[To tue Evrror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sr1r,—Mr. Chamberlain in a celebrated speech proved to the 
satisfaction of his hearers that a tax on food was no burden 
on the consumer,—that the Free-trade and Protection loaf 
were practically the same. The new war taxes have provided 
foreign residents in Japan with a striking object-lesson, and 
shown the utter absurdity of certain popular theories. One 
instance will suffice. Following a tax on flour of 10 sen a 
bag (say 5 per cent.), the bakers put up the price of bread 
2 sen a pound,—an increase of 25 per cent. !—I am, Sir, &., 

Yokohama. J. C. CARTWRIGHT, 








CAN THE FOREIGNER BE MADE TO PAY OUR 
TAXES ? 
[To raw Epiror or THE “Sprcraror.’’] 
Srr,—In his speech at Limehouse last week Mr. Chamberlain, 
apparently considering that the laws of economics can be 
proved to be false by the continued assertion of inaccuracies, 
again stated that his proposed duties on food products would 
be paid by the foreigner “as a toll for entering the British 
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market.” When in New York this autumn I put this matter 
to a practical test. I compared the price-list of one of the 
leading grocers in that city with the prices obtaining in 
London in houses of equal standing. The results of this 
comparison are so interesting that I wish, with your per- 
mission, to place them before your readers. 


The inquiry divided itself into three sections, dealing 
respectively with goods of English manufacture, American 
products, and goods imported alike into England and America 
from — countries. The following tables show the results 
obtained :— 


(1) Goops or Enetish Manuracrurs. 





London price. N.Y. price. 
s. da, s. d. 
Colman’s Mustard, 1 Ib. ... a al ae ae 20 
Crosse and Blackwell's Pickles, 1 Ib. ... «“ Be ess 1 3 
Epps’s Cocoa, } Ib. ... ae ‘a we 74 10 
Field’s Candles, 1 lb. “ . :) a 1 9 
Herbs (mixed), packet... es ves es ere 10 
Huntley and Palmer’s Dinner Biscuits, 2 1b... 7 som 20 
Horlick’s Malted Milk (bottle)... wae at SS wm 3 4 
Keiller’s Marmalade, 1 lb. “ ee hist 10 
Lea and Perrin’s Sauce ... a 114 
Reckitt’s Blue aaa fae a sce 8} 
Robinson’s Barley (packet) ae A:¢ 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, 3 lb, 94 10 
TIGR secs 16 6} 


To be perfectly accurate, 3d. per pound must be added to the 
London prices to cover legitimate charges for freight, &c. Having 
made this correction, the difference between the prices directly 
traceable to the tariff is 32 per cent. 

(2) American Propvucts. 
London price, N.Y. price, 
s. d. s. d. 


Salmon fox! tin) .«. Be. cen 11 
Salmon (talltin) . ——_ 6 
Tomatoes —, , : ; S, 
Asparagus (cann 
Apricots (preserved) ee Ems pe dae ee 1 2 
Apples (gallon tin)... as ie eae res a ll 
Plums (Californian dried) . ~“ i 9 
Lobster (canned) ... me ZOO, aas  ® : 
Royal Baking Powder a> - eas 19 
Tabasco Sauce ove oS ao 1 103 
pS er ll 5 


Ia compiling this table it has been impossible to be sure that the 
articles compared are of the same brand; butI have taken the price 
quoted in the English catalogues for the best quality in each case. 
Here it is the English price which should be rectified by subtract- 
ing 3d. per pound for freight to make a fair comparison with the 
New York prices. But without making this reasonable allowance, 
it will be seen that the American consumer actually pays 10 per 
cent. more for these home products than does the Englishman. 
This table shows very clearly that the inevitable effect of 
Protection is to make all goods dearer, not merely imported 
articles :— 

(3) Goops ImporTeD rRom OTHER COUNTRIES INTO 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
London } siaee N.Y. price. 
8s. d. 8. d, 








Allspice, 1 Ib. re re 10 
Apricots (glacé), 1 lb. i a 3 4 
Arrowroot, 1lb._... ae 2 a 1 54 
Cayenne Pe per (small) ... 5} 1 0 
Cinnamon, 1lb._... as 110 211 
Cloves, 1 lb. ... ove ae LID —~ essece 211 
Crystallised Ginger, 1 Ib.... a or 1 54 
Extract of Meat, 1lb.... ee 18 
Macaroni, 1 lb. ove a (« exesaa 5 
Mace,1lb. ... eve Se 3 8 3 10} 
Nestlé’s. Milk, 1 Ib.... vee 5} 6 
Pepper (whole white), 1 lb. Em seine 1 3 
Pepper (whole black), 1 lb. ee 10 
Peter’s Chocolate, tablet... | ar 74 
Sago, 1llb.... “a as S we 3 
Spaghetti, 11b. _... 4 5 
Tapioca (flake), 1 Ib. a 8 
Vanilla Beans, stick isan 9 
TG. “enna 2% 9 


Here, as the goods are imported into both England and America, 
no allowance need be made for freight. The difference between 
the prices amounts to 30 per cent. 

These tables might be greatly amplified, and are not made up 
on the Protectionist principle of carefully selecting figures to 
prove acase. Indeed, I have purposely omitted several items in 
which the difference is so great as to suggest the possibility of 
mistake. Here, then, is an example of Protection in being. The 
tariff does, indeed, exact a heavy toll, but it is from the con- 
sumer. 


—I am, Sir, &e., E. H, Ginprn. 
St. Margaret’s, Beaconsfield Road, St. Albans. 





COMPTON: A PLEA FOR IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
VILLAGE LIFE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Amid the speculations and theories of educating and 
developing an appreciation of the fine arts among the people, 
so frequent in words alone, and rarely put into practice, it is 
distinctly refreshing when rambling through our country 
villages to find one spot at least in which the age of mere 








theory has passed away and the age of a practical application 
already begun. 





Such a spot is Compton, a small country village, not far from 
Guildford, lying in a sheltered position on the south slope of the 
Hogsback, a typical Surrey village, with quaint timbered cottages, 
covered with creepers, and bright, neatly kept gardens in front; 
while a church dating from Norman times, a store of interest 
for the antiquary, stands back in an old churchyard, beneath the 
shade of some fine cedars. In fact, itis the ideal country village; 
quiet and peaceful; far from all the bustle of towns, in spirit at 
least, if not in miles; a complete harmony except when some 
motor-car rushing through thrusts upon one the utilitarian spirit 
of the age. And yet in this village there is no stagnation; there 
is not the dull and deadening life of the country which drives so 
many to the towns in search for novelty and excitement, and 
causes those that remain to grow up more or less like the clods 
they plough, inert and listless and narrow-minded, vegetating in 
body and soul through lack of interest in any higher form of 
education and amusement than the village school and the local 
“pub.” can provide, 

The village owes the happy state it now enjoys to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of the late Mr. Watts, R.A., who, with Mrs. 
Watts, has provided for the village in which he spent his last 
years. There is a picture-gallery, which will be ever a lasting 
enjoyment and education; in the village pottery works the village 
lads are trained to make pots, the designs of which are by Mrs. 
Watts. Besides, there is the now famous mortuary chapel, with 
its symbolic designs, designed by Mrs. Watts, built with bricks 
made in the village, the designs to a great extent carried out by 
local workers, the woodwork made by the village carpenter, while 
the village blacksmith wrought the ironwork on the doors. We 
may admire or we may not admire the effect of it,—it matters but 
little ; we may criticise the design, the colouring ; we may question 
whether the proportions are pleasing to the eye, or whether the 
effect is such as we should desire a mortuary chapel to possess; 
but we cannot fail to admire it asa standing protest against the 
“rush to the cities,” and a building built in this twentieth 
century of ours, at a time when the old country trades have for 
the most part gone; and when we are for ever being told that 
they have gone for good and all. Ruskin lamented that the days 
had passed away when the workman took pride in his work, and 
had a personal interest in its beauty; that the life in the 
country was stagnating. 

Then came the crusade to get men to return once more 
to the country and to the village trades; but with it the 
inevitable objection, the dulness of country life——for the old 
country life was dull, despite our Socialist friends who preach 
a retrograde movement of return to the land as it was. 
The country life was dull, and men knew it not, for in 
it they lived and died and knew no other; it was through 
ignorance they bore it, and its semi-feudal system of the village 
squire, who was scarcely less ignorant than themselves; but 
the time came and they flocked to towns, they found what 
they desired,—excitement and a knowledge of the world; but 
they found evil too: and the life of excitement they live now 
is as bad as the old dull life of their ancestors. Then comes the 
cry of those who would help them,—“ Back to the land.” But 
they respond not to the cry; they have tasted excitement, and 
will not go back to the old dull life with no excitement, no 
amusements. 

The question is, what inducements shall we offer? And at 
Compton we have a practical answer,—educate them by Art, and 
teach them to think, and thereby make their life happier, 
brighter, and better. We are told that pictures and art are 
above them, that they will not be appreciated. For an answer 
go to Compton, go to the picture gallery there on Sunday and 
see. They may not understand the technique, the subtlety of 
composition in the pictures, but they do understand the meanings, 
and grasp them too, puzzling them out by means of the description 
in the catalogue, and what is more, they enjoy them, and cannot 
fail to be raised and elevated and made to think. This gallery is 
a possession cherished and valued by the village, a possession 
that will last for ever :— 

** A thing of beauty isa 
Its loveliness increaset: 
Pass into nothingness.” 
In this do we not find an answer to the great social question 
of the overpopulation of our great cities? For do we not have 
a village where it has been recognised that the old country life, 
despite the romantic literature to the contrary, was bad in that it 
was dull? And, thanks to Mr.and Mrs. Watts, we havean example 
of a village where life does not lack the elements of what makes 
life higher and nobler and more attractive. And it is for such 
a life we may get men to leave the towns and resume once 
more the country life, a life which is more healthy in body and 
soul alike, and surely this appears to be the solution of the 
overpopulation in our cities. 
X. Y. Z. 


—I am, Sir, &., 


joy for ever, 
, it will never 





STOVES IN LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—May I be allowed to suggest a small detail in the present 
“burning question” of labourers’ cottages, but one which I 
have always seen to be a most important factor in the 
peasants’ life,—their kitchen fireplace? Here it is mostly a 
wretched narrow grate, sometimes with (often without) an 
oven which will not heat; “hobs” on which they cannot stand 
saucepan or kettle,—worse than useless, hopeless, for cooking 
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or the “weekly wash.” What a blessing could they have 
instead the small detached stove of the Swiss or Germans, 
like a small table, and as convenient to work at. <A pipe 
from it, entering the closed chimney near the ceiling, first 
dispenses its warmth through the room. Such a stove can be 
had in Germany for from £1 to £3, according to size. It has 
its small oven, always hot, one, two, or three “ holes” for pots in 
its clean level top, and a small side boiler for a little extra in 
price. These possibilities for cooking might gradually lead 
our poor country wives who have gardens and poultry to 
attempt the hundred uncostly dainties enjoyed by Swiss and 
German peasants—the soups, the beignets, the Sauer-krauts, 
the Mehl-speise, multiform and comfortable—now impossible 
to the helpless British “grate” and British family. Add the 
less danger of fire for the children, the economy of fuel (most 
German stoves will only burn “slack’’), the clean irons, &c., 
for the “‘ weekly wash.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A GRANDMOTHER. 





OXFORD EPIGRAMS. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—A friend, having written at my request to ask a 
relation of Mr. Bartlett for a correct version of his lines 
about the “port” and the “porter,” received an answer 
last Sunday. The version which it gives is very like mine; it 
makes no mention of “Short” as the undergraduate’s name, 
and consequently it has no pun on that name. The pun 
certainly gives greater point to the epigram; but is it on that 
account more likely to be genuine? We all know the un- 
gracious rule that “of two readings you should choose the 
worse,” or at any rate that the more plausible and obvious 
reading (lectio facilior) should be avoided. On that principle, 
is it not more likely that the less ingenious form of the 
epigram should have been afterwards improved into the more 
ingenious form than that the more ingenious form should 
have been docked of one of its salient features, so to say, 
even as depicted by a relation of the epigrammatist? May 
not the rhyme of “port” with the surname “Short” have 
been suggested by an Oxford parody? Ina prize poem by 
Burgon there is a couplet which, as reported to me, runs 
thus :— 
“ Where can be found, save in an Eastern clime, 
A rose-red city half as old as Time ?” 
Hence sprang the parody :— 
“Where can be found, save in some College port, 
A blood-red liquor half as old as Short?” 
The reference is to a former patriarch of Oxford, commonly 
known as “Tommy Short,” whose virtues were certainly not 
those of an ascetic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LionEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel d Angleterre, Biarritz. 


[To tae Eprror or THE “ SpectatTor.”] 
Srr,—Your issue of December 24th names my old school and 
College friend, R. E. Bartlett, whose gaiety of wit enlivened 
countless gatherings more than fifty years ago. The original 
version of the lines you quote is given rightly by Mr. Tolle- 
mache in your columns, except that the last couple ran, I 
think, thus :— 
“ Because he first did floor his port, 
And then did floor the porter.” 
A friendly exchange of wit decorated the walls of Balliol 
between Bartlett and the subject of the following lines, 
himself the wittiest undergraduate of Oxford and of Cam- 
bridge, e.g. :— 
“ Phone. This in thy meerschaum do thou put, 
The sharpest blades do soonest cut. 


Antiphone. Your wit is tolerable; but 
The case you understand ill. 
The Dons indeed want Blaydes to cut, 
But cannot find the handle.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., OXONIENSIS. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—As a contemporary and friend of the late Rev. R. E. 
Bartlett at Balliol when he wrote the famous epigram alluded 
to in your issue of December 24th, allow me to correct the 
version of it which you have hitherto accepted as the right 






Unless my memory is more than usually treacherous, the 
lines were almost identical with those given by Mr. Tolle. 
mache, and ran thus :— 
“Why was his time now waxing short 
Cut prematurely shorter ? 
Because at first he floored the port, 

And then he floored the porter.” 
I have a vivid recollection of the catastrophe, which occurred, 
unless I am mistaken, in 1849. The offender was a brilliant 
member of the College, who died, to his friends’ great regret, 
a few years later.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. W. 





THE WORD “SQUARSON.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The invention of this word must be of a much earlier 
date than that suggested by your correspondent last week. 
After Bishop Wilberforce inherited the estate in Sussex in 
right of his wife, I remember hearing that Bishop Blomfield 
of London said to him: “I have often seen a squarson, but 
you are the first squishop I have known.” ‘“Squishop” was 
understood to be Bishop Blomfield’s invention; ‘ squarson,” 
a term even then of not uncommon use, to describe a “ black 
squire.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. B. 





A DISCLAIMER. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SprcraTor.”] 

Srr,—In your courteous notice of my book, “ Pages from a 
Country Diary,” in your issue of December 24th you remark 
that it strongly reminds you of a similar effort which appeared 
in the County Gentleman. As this might, quite unintention- 
ally on your part, be taken as imputing plagiarism to me, 
will you kindly allow me to point out that, by a curious 
coincidence, the articles in the County Gentleman commenced 
the year after the bulk of my “ Diary ” had appeared in serial 
form in the Badminton Magazine, and that, therefore, the 
plagiarism, if any there be, is not on my side? Nor, on the 
other hand, would I presume to compare my book to Canon 
Beeching’s scholarly “Private Diary,” to which you also 
refer.—I am, Sir, &c., PERCIVAL SOMERS, 
Junior Carlton Club. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 

We acknowledge the following sums sent to us as contributions 
to the above Fund, and have forwarded them to the County 
Gentleman :— 


The Rev. Dr. Abbott... ». £1 1 0] Tom Bullough... ise 20 

Margaret Evans «» 1 1 0O| Trinity College, Oxford 110 

W. M. Cooper .., 1 1 0,A. Frewin se Men oo 22 0 

David Gillespie... . 3 0 6] E. F.C. Rogers os ase 10 6 

R. M. Stevenson a .» 5 QO O| William Ransom, Esq., J.P, 2 2 0 
G. H. Hallam... ‘ine oe o £1 0 0 


We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
M. Wilbraham C. Cooper has been appointed organising secretary 
of the Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to 
exhibit should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Ezhi- 
bition, 344 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 





(*,* We have to acknowledge with thanks receipt of postal 
order for 10s. from W. Luard for the benefit of the old couple 
mentioned in our article, “Yeoman’s Service,” of August 6th; 
and also 10s. from Clarence C. Brinton, Philadelphia, for the 
Ulleswater Fund.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


WILL ADAMS. 








[On April 12th, 1600, a Dutch ship piloted by one William Adams, an 
Englishman, reached Japan. As the price of permission to build a factory at 
Firando they were compelled to hand over Adams to the Tycoon, for whom he 
built the first Japanese fleet. He was treated with all honour, but never 
allowed to return to England. He was the founder of Japanese shipbuilding, 
and after his death was made a god by them. He is buried on the hillside 
of Hemimura, above the naval arsenal of Yokosuka.] 

Pawan ne 


On the hill of Hemimura, looking out across the sea 
O’er the docks of Yokosuka and the warships sailing free 
*Midst the Shinto pennons streaming, 

Lies Will Adams, still a-dreaming 





one. The name of the offender was certainly not “Short,” 
and had no reference to the “shorter” in the next line, 





Of the busy Port o’ London and the Kentish wood and lea, 
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He forgets the fleet he builded and the decks that once he trod, 
That bis grave’s afar from England and his pall is alien sod, 
That the incense-sticks are burning 
And the praying-wheels a-turning 
To the name of William Adams, Kentish sailorman and god. 


So he drowses till the screaming of the sirens once again 
Calls him back to where beneath him, like mailed barons of 
the main, 
Ride the warskips; while the rattle 
Of Dai Nippon’s seaward battle 
Rings and mingles through his dreaming like a distant song's 
refrain : 


For whenas the great grey battleships roll down upon the foe, 
Or when Togo’s lean torpedo-boats charge shoreward through 
the snow, 
When the giant shells are crashing 
And the league-long searchlights flashing, 
Then Will Adams sees the triumph of his toil of long ago. 


J. H. Knigut-ADKIN, 








BOOKS. 


——@——. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN 
AMERICA.* 

Tus little, unpretending volume has yet something about it 
of greatness. It is a sincere and simple record of a great 
occasion, honestly, faithfully, and diligently turned to advan- 
tage. The first visit of an Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
English-speaking population of the New World must always 
in a sense have been an event,—a memorable moment, at any 
rate, in the chronicle of ecclesiastical history. But it might have 
been no more. It was a “ Christian opportunity,” to use the 
phrase which the Archbishop happily seizes on to describe it. 
But it might have been only an opportunity lost. Arehbishop 
Davidson did not lose it. By God’s grace he was enabled to 
make much, very much, of it,—much that appears already, 
much more that will have its quiet influence for the future. 
The striking success of the visit came asa surprise both to him- 
self and to the world in general. Thatit should have surprised 
himself may be set down to his modesty. The world was sur- 
prised because it has hardly quite realised the Archbishop for 
what he is. He is, in truth, a very remarkable man. With no 
particular advantages, he has risen to the first ecclesiastical 
position in the English-speaking communities, and he has done 
somore rapidly than any of his recent predecessors. He is not 
a great orator, or a great divine, or a great scholar; he is not 
at first sight gifted with the genius for sympathy or the 
personal fascination which have often aided, and sometimes 
betrayed, great and successful prelates and pastors. He is, 
indeed, far more of each and all of these than is often under- 
stood. He is an excellent speaker, a sound and well-informed 
theologian; his Life of his father-in-law is written with a skill 
and propriety and charm which many scholars and men of 
letters miss ; and, as all admit, he has the temper and sagacity 
of astatesman. But in this visit, and in these addresses and 
sermons, he showed these qualities raised to a higher power. 
They have an eloquence, a vividness, and an interest which it is 
impossible not to feel. If, as Disraeli said, one of the most 
conspicuous marks of genius is rising to the occasion, the 
Archbishop may be said to have shown here just that with 
which he had not hitherto been credited, genius. What was 
the cause? Something, no doubt, was due to the occasion 
itself ; but more was due to a cause far deeper and higher,— 
the spirit and the aim with which he went. There is a shock 
and a stimulus in the New World, especially to one who 
belongs to, and represents much that is oldest in, the 
Old. To step from Lambeth on Thames-side to the St. 
Lawrence with Quebec and Montreal is to experience a 
startling contrast. But this is in reality a very small part 
of the matter. Far more important is it that the Archbishop 
went as an apostle and in the truly apostolic spirit, an apostle 
of that simple Gospel which is new among the old, and old 

among the new, which overleaps both space and time. 
This it was that gave him a simplicity, a forgetfulness of 





*The Christian Opportunity: being Sermons and Speeches Delivered in 
America, By Randall Thomas Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, London: 
Macmillan and Co, (3s, 6d, net.J 





self, which is the greatest secret of the potency of these 
addresses and sermons. It is wonderful how the old apostolic 
methods and apostolic phrases seem to suit the situation. It 
has been said that nothing could be less like St. Paul than 
an Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet Archbishop Davidson is 
best described in terms of the methods and the language of 
St. Paul. Wesee him here becoming in the best sense “ all 
things to all men,’—to the Americans an American; to the 
Canadians a Canadian. What could be more happy than 
his generous tribute (“as one of your own historians has said ”) 
to the Jesuit missionaries of early Canadian days, spoken in 
that historic city the most conspicuous object of which is the 
glittering roof of the Laval College; or, again, than the 
allusions in the same address to “the open Bible in the 
English tongue,” to the Bishop of New York, and the great 
New England poet. 

The Archbishop has not been thought of as a great man. 
He nowhere claims that title ; indeed, he disclaims it. He is 
there to fulfil his duty and his mission, “only caring to be 
great but as he saves or serves” the Church and the cause 
whose minister and missionary he is. But he does not dis- 
claim or disparage his position. He “magnifies his office,” or, 
as the Revised Version more faithfully renders it, he “glorifies 
his ministry.” He holds it no little thing that at last, in the 
fulness of time, it should be given to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to speak to the New World. “Popes of a new 
world,” Papae alterius orbis, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury were, indeed, called long ago in a famous phrase. That 
title he does not covet. “Not a pope but a pivot,” is his 
own description of himself, “a human centre, round whom 
the work of the English Church and the English-speaking 
Churches may revolve,” and who thus by giving them a common 
centre may help toward their essential unity and co-opera- 
tion. For this was the real text of the Archbishop’s sermons, 
that the English race are brethren, and that that large 
brotherhood may lead up to the still larger unity 
and brotherhood of Christianity. Much, he feels, under 
God’s providence, Christianity owed to the Graeco-Roman 
system, with all its faults; to that pagan Empire, combining 
the work of Alexander and of Caesar, under which St. Paul 
was born and educated and worked. Much it might still owe 
to the British Empire; still more to the English-speaking 
race. It was his large and liberal grasp of this idea that 
made the Archbishop so fully at home in the New World. 
He is filled with hope. He feels the sense not only of a new 
world but of a newera. “No other period of Christendom,” 
he said in the memorable and typical “Salutation” at 
Washington, the central point of a great serviee on behalf 
of Christian unity at which, it is said, not less than thirty- 
five thousand persons were present—“no other period of 
Christendom can compare with ours in the possibilities which 
are set within our reach. No other part of Christendom, as I 
firmly believe, can do for the world what we on either side of 
the sea can do for it, if we only will. God give us grace to 
answer to that inspiring call!” 

The moments in this opportunity were many. We follow 
the Archbishop as he lands in “fair and famous Quebec,” 
then up the wide-fiowing St. Lawrence to Montreal, on to the 
Great Lakes and Toronto ; then to the quiet country church in 
North-East Harbour where he preached his first sermon on 
the soil of the United States; next to sunny Washington, 
and to Philadelphia, in its very name the City of Brotherly 
Love; then to busy New York, and last to Boston and the 
many-memoried Faneuil Hall. Everywhere the same domi- 
nating note resounds through different harmonies. “I am 
conscious,” he said at Philadelphia, in language which was 
received, we read, with great and continued applause, “ that 
the words that have been spoken to-day, and the reception 
given them, are meant to express what you feel about the 
Church of which we are members, the absolute oneness of 
our Church, the almost oneness of our nations.” “ We are 
one,” he went on, “in heart and soul and resolve, whether as 
citizens or Churchmen.” “The courtesy of your act to-day,” 
he said in Faneuil Hall, “is another instance of the strength 
of those links which bind our peoples, as it seems to me, 
absolutely, indissolubly, together...... links which nothing, 
so far as I can see, that can in the changes and chances of life 
come about, is likely to sever or impair.” “ We join hands,” 
he said in concluding the last address contained in these 
pages, that to the Evangelical ministers and Methodist 
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students at Boston,—“ we join hands in behalf of a common 
cause, the setting forward of our Master’s kingdom, both 
in the Old World and the New...... That our gathering 
may with God’s grace cement more closely what is deepest and 
best in the bonds which unite us across the sea in matters 
national, religious, moral, and social, is my eager wish and 
shall be my continuous and anxious prayer.” 

Straight, simple, terse, there is something soldierly, some- 
thing that reminds of a very different theme and volume— 
Caesar's Commentaries—in these brief utterances. They are 
the speeches of a practical, sagacious, shrewd man, stirred 
to deep emotion. They move and touch the reader because 
the speaker was touched and moved inno common way. To 
all who hope for and long to help our age, to the true 
Christian and the true patriot on both sides of the seas, in 
the new home where the speaker spent so happy and fruitful 
a sojourn, in the old to which he has returned, as we hope, 
refreshed and encouraged, we commend these hopeful, 
prayerful, suggestive words as in a very real sense the best 
of Christmastide reading. 





THE FIRSTFRUITS OF THE WAR.* 

Wak correspondence at the beginning of a campaign is never 
very illuminating, and the three books which form the first- 
fruits of Russo-Japanese war literature are no exception to 
the rule. Until the strategy of a general is understood it is 
difficult to give an intelligible account of events, and the 
general’s plan is not usually communicated to the corre- 
spondent. He must perforce snap at impressions and bolt 
his news undigested, these being the conditions of his trade. 
In this case he is bound to be specially uninforming, for he has 
been shepherded unmercifully by both sides, kept at the base, 
misled as to movements, left without facilities for transport, 
until the marvel is that he can give a coherent account of 
anything. Of the three, Mr. Cowen is the best, mainly 
because he does not profess to be an eyewitness, but writes as 
an historian, familiar with the theatre and the personnel of 
the war, and able to acquire and arrange good second-hand 
information. He does not appear to have seen any actual 
fighting, but he is the only one of the three who writes with 
any perspective. Mr. Palmer is the thorough war corre- 
spondent—spirited, confident, occasionally dithyrambic— 
better, perhaps, to read in a daily paper than in a book, 
of which the author has probably been unable to correct the 
proof-sheets. There is a little too much of the “penman’s 
latest piece of graphic,” the strained prose in which heaven 
and earth and the waters under the earth are ransacked for 
metaphors. Not that the author is to blame, for the best of 
us, if he were penned somewhere in the rear of an army and 
received information in minute doles, would develop a wonder- 
ful faculty for elaborate prose. And Mr. Palmer has many 
merits: a gift of really vivid description, and shrewd and 
sensible comment, and sometimes a faculty of making one of 
those rare generalisations which are genuinely enlightening. 
He writes with humour and good humour, and is always 
interesting. Mr. Story is in the same class, with a difference. 
He moralises more than the other writer, and the flowers of 
sentiment adorn his pages. Also, he has practically nothing 
to say about the fighting, having spent most of his time well 
in the rear of Kuropatkin, since the Russians and the Japanese 
are at one in their views about war correspondence. There 
are not twenty pages in his book of real strategical or tactical 
information. His work is readable enough, but his generalisa- 
tions are wilder and his comments less convincing than Mr. 
Palmer’s. But we should be sorry to have to construct from 
the episodes and impressions of either a coherent account of 
the campaign. For that we must look to Mr. Cowen, who, 
so far as he goes, gives us a lucid and orderly narrative. 

In tracing the genesis of the war all three writers show 
fairness and understanding. The antagonism between the 
two Powers has been a slow growth, and Japan has long 
proclaimed, in the language of Army and Navy Estimates and 
educational schemes, her resolve to go to war some day. Mr. 
Cowen states impartially the cases of each, showing that in 
this war we have that rare phenomenon, a genuine antagonism 
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of national ideals, which in time was certain to end in an armed 
conflict, however pacific the diplomatic methods used on each 
side. Mr. Palmer, like all good correspondents, takes the 
colour of the nation he campaigned with, and gives us the 
Japanese view; while Mr. Story, with some temper, espouses 
the Russian cause. The delays in Tokio were too much for 
him, and he went over to the other side, so it is with a tone of 
almost personal grievance that he declares that “ Japan 
acclaims to the worid her civilisation and her progress: they 
are but the lacquer on her barbarism.” Tt is well, nevertheless, 
to have the Russian cause defended, however hotly, in an 
English book, for the other side has had too exclusive atten. 
tionin this country. Of thesea battles Mr. Cowen gives a clear 
account, including a very graphic, if somewhat inaccurate, 
picture of the fight of the ‘Varyag’at Chemulpo. He writes, 
indeed, with so much vivid detail that if he was not present 
himself, which we do not suppose possible, he must have had 
access to the reports of eyewitnesses. He is right, we think, in 
emphasising the preliminary and auxiliary nature of the naval 
warfare. Sea battles have contributed largely towards great 
issues, but have rarely achieved them alone, and in the circum. 
stances of Japan and Russia the contests between the fleets 
could not produce any final decision. He thinks the Yalu the 
most significant of the land fights, and at this point the reader 
passes under the conduct of Mr. Palmer. The Japanese 
seemed to him to move with the precision of a field-day, when 
troops have been taken over the ground the day before and 
every detail rehearsed. There was a good deal of sledge- 
hammer tactics on both sides, but the victory naturally lay 
with the men who had accuracy as well as force in their aim. 
Mr. Palmer seems to us at his best in his description of the 
two attacks on the Motien Pass, for the fighting there was 
more confused and protracted than in the set battles, and 
gives a better field for a writer who is compelled to be 
episodic. Mr. Story, who was at the other end of the battle. 
field, puts his finger on what was probably the secret of 
Russian failure in that mountain warfare. They trusted too 
much to their cavalry, and there was no room for cavalry to 
fight; while they neglected the artillery work which the 
Japanese excelled in. Mr. Cowen fills up the gap in the 
narrative by describing the fighting at the neck of the 
Port Arthur isthmus, before Oku went north to the great 
encircling movement. Of Liao-yang none of the accounts 
are very clear, and certainly none give the complete picture 
of the Times correspondent, who published his version a 
few days after the battle. Kuropatkin’s plan was to let 
Kuroki isolate himself, and then destroy him in detail 
while he held in check the attacking forces from the 
south. But he was badly served by his intelligence, 
and only learned of the gap in the Japanese cordon 
at a time when he was too hard pressed to spare men to seize 
the opportunity. The Japanese had correctly weighed their 
opponents, and gambled on the accuracy of their diagnosis. 
Liao-yang was not a decisive battle, but it was a very great 
one; and in the long struggle of nine days both sides showed 
remarkable qualities, for if the Japanese were brilliant in 
attack, it would be difficult to overpraise the management of 
the Russian retreat in the face of every difficulty. Mr. Story 
attributes part of the Russian failure to the fact that they 
had arranged their entrenchments before the millet grew up, 
and were not prepared for the cover it afforded to the enemy. 
This shows an intelligence system of amazing poverty, but 
may very likely be true. Strategically Kuropatkin’s scheme 
was ruined when Orloff broke before Kuroki, and in the cir- 
cumstances we must give him credit for admirable resource 
in a hopeless situation. 
Both the war correspondents give us much interesting 
detail about the incidents of the march and the character 
of the armies. After the Yalu a Russian Captain was buried 
with full military honours, a Buddhist priest and a Danish 
missionary taking turns to conduct the service at the grave. 
Nothing could illustrate more curiously the attitude of Japan 
to the ceremonial side of life. Mr. Palmer has a very striking 
description of a funeral service for the dead conducted by a 
Shinto priest who served with Kuroki’s Second Division, one 
of the rare rites of an unritualistic race. He insists upon the 
remarkable level of Japanese capacity. “A commander may 
choose the unit at hand as a mechanic takes down any one of a 





(2) With Kuroki in Manchuria, By Frederick Palmer. London: Methuen and 
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number of equally tempered tools froma rack. If you want 
a Horatius at the Bridge, take the nearest sergeant.” The 
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Russian army had heroes, like Keller; but Japan has no 
heroes, for they are all the same. This characteristic of the 
race should make them the finest privates in the world; but 
there is also the risk that the great leader may be uncommon, 
and the most perfect level of competence is the better for the 
inspiration of genius. Much nonsense has been talked about 
Japanese fatalism, which might lead in the case of a reverse 
to wholesale self-destruction. But, as Mr. Palmer points out, 
the Japanese soldier does not seek death in battle likean Eastern 
fanatic; he seeks to kill his enemy, and he tries to achieve this 
end without any needless bravado. He will serve his Emperor 
with his death if necessary, but he would much prefer to 
serve him with his life. It is too commonly assumed, also, 
that Japanese soldiers, while magnificent in attack, are in- 
capable because of their very virtues of the kind of retreat 
which plays so large a part in war. It is forgotten that at 
Liao-yang Kuroki fell back in perfect order when the chances 
of successful attack were gone. At the same time, Japan’s 
special and peculiar merit is her instinct for the offensive. 
“The Japanese,” in Mr. Palmer’s words, “never wait on the 
enemy, but go to him—which is the first instinct with a 
martial race.” Whether or not this instinct can be success- 
fully restrained on all occasions in the interests of good 
strategy has so far not been proved in the campaign. Mr. 
Story gives us some valuable sketches from the other side, 
and though there is too much of “the cross of St. George on a 
pure white tunic” style of writing, his pictures are graphic 
and convincing. We regret that we cannot share his enthu- 
siasm for Admiral Alexeieff. He may “represent not only a 
settled policy but a natural law”; but he is a very inadequate 
representative of political wisdom. Though Mr. Palmer 
reports instances of Russian mutilation of the dead, and Mr. 
Story of the same thing on the part of the Japanese, the 
fighting men in both armies stand out in their pages in a 
pleasant light. Mr. Story’s portrait of Kuropatkin is his most 
successful effort, and he records two sayings which are worthy 
of all attention. ‘At the end of the first month men will call 
me inactive, at the end of the second month they will call me 
incapable, at the end of the third month they will call me 
a traitor, at the end of six months—nous verrons.” And 
again: “Ce n'est pas le moment d’acheter des maisons & Liao 
Yang, & Mukden non plus, 4 Harbin—oui!” He, at any rate, 
is a man with a policy, a policy suited to the genius of his 
countrymen, and its value is still in issue. So far there is no 
guidance to be had from the campaign as to which side will 
win the ultimate victory; but many valuable lessons appear 
in the general principles of war. Not the least important is 
that, in spite of M. Bloch, scientific inventions will never 
eliminate the need for courage and suffering. Indeed, they 
set a higher premium upon both. “In this age of high 
organisation,’ says Mr. Palmer, “some officers who sit in 
routine facing rows of pigeon-holes will tell you that war is 
entirely made with brains nowadays. All such should have 
seen Hayentai. There they would have learned that the 
taking of critical points, which are essential to academic 
plans, still depends upon brute butchery or brute courage.” 





THE HISTORY OF THE MOON.* 


IMAGINATIVE writers have frequently entertained themselves 
by picturing the conditions of life in the moon. Mr. Wells’s 
brilliant story and Jules Verne’s entertaining romance are 
familiar to all readers. Less known, perhaps, to the present 
generation is the tantalising sketch of the things that he 
might have told us which Poe gave in one of the longest 
sentences that he ever wrote :— 

“JT have much to say of the climate of the planet; of its 
wonderful alternations of heat and cold; of unmitigated and 
burning sunshine for one fortnight, and more than polar frigidity 
for the next; of a constant transfer of moisture, by distillation 
like that in vacuo, from the point beneath the sun to the point 
the farthest from it; of a variable zone of running water; of 
the people themselves; of their manners, customs, and political 
institutions; of their peculiar physical construction; of their 
ugliness; of their want of ears, those useless appendages in an 
atmosphere so peculiarly modified ; of their consequent ignorance 
of the use and properties of speech; of their substitute for 
speech in a singular method of inter-communication; of the in- 
comprehensible connection between each particular individual in 
the moon with some particular individual on the earth—a con- 
nection analogous with, and depending upon that of the orbs of 
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the planet and the satellite, and by means of which the lives and 
destinies of the inhabitants of the one are interwoven with the 
lives and destinies of the inhabitants of the other; and above all, 
if it so please your Excellencies—above all, of those dark and 
hideous mysteries which lie in the outer regions of the moon— 
regions which, owing to the almost miraculous accordance of 
the satellite’s rotation on its own axis with its sidereal revolu- 
tion about the earth, have never yet been turned, and, by God’s 
mere never shall be turned, to the scrutiny of the telescopes 
of man.” 


Unfortunately, Poe never developed this theme,—probably he 
felt, with his usual skill in the literary uses of horror, that a 
stronger effect was produced by leaving these things to the 
imagination of the reader. Science, as represented in Mr. 
Pickering’s admirable photographic atlas of the moon, with 
the brief but lucid letterpress that accompanies it, tells us 
equally wonderful things, though of a different nature. It 
gives a decided negative, indeed, to those who still speculate 
upon the possibilities of life in our satellite. Life—at any 
rate, conscious life-—is inconceivable in the moon. We know 
with absolute certainty that neither air nor water can exist 
there: and without air and water no life imaginable by us is 
possible higher than that of some bacteria and equally low 
forms of vegetable existence. The absence of air is proved 
by Dr. Johnstone Stoney’s remarkable discovery of the law 
of planetary atmospheres, which is based on the kinetic 
theory of gases. We know that all gases consist of mole- 
cules in very rapid motion, which has a definite speed for 
every gas, rising in the case of hydrogen to an extreme 
limit of seven miles a second. Now there is a limiting 
velocity for every planet, easily deduced from its mass by the 
laws of dynamics, such thaw a projectile fired at this speed 
straight upwards from its surface would not be arrested by 
gravitational attraction, but would wend its way into the void 
of space, never to return. In the case of the earth this 
limiting velocity is about seven miles a second. Hence we 
can explain the absence of free hydrogen in our atmosphere. 
Every now and then one of its molecules would happen to be 
travelling away from the earth at this limiting velocity, and 
would therefore go off into space. In the moon’s case the 
limiting velocity is only one and a half miles per second. The 
average speed of oxygen molecules is a quarter of a mile per 
second, and every now and then they attain an extreme of 
seven times this speed, or one and three-quarter miles. Clearly, 
then, in the lapse of ages the moon mast have lost all the free 
oxygen which its atmosphere once possessed, either by its com- 
bining with other elements to form solid compounds, or by its 
flying away into space. The other gases which are found 
in our atmosphere—nitrogen, carbonic acid gas, and water- 
vapour—would disappear from the moon with nearly equal 
or greater facility. Thus we may be quite certain that the 
moon has no appreciable atmosphere: any which it possesses 
can only consist of the gases that are still being given off 
from its interior. Analogy with the earth persuades us that 
these can only be water-vapour and carbonic acid. Further, 
another physical law tells us that the water-vapour can never 
appear in a liquid form, since the pressure of the possible 
atmosphere is not sufficient to liquefy the water-vapour in the 
daytime, though recent observations make it almost certain 
that the intense cold of the lunar night does precipitate it in 
a solid form, as hoar frost. Thus we may bid a fond farewell 
to all dreams of sentient life upon the mocn. 

It is, however, a fascinating speculation to wonder whether 
life did ever exist there. We are pretty sure that the moon 
has passed, long ago, through the various stages of evolution 
which the earth is still undergoing. The warrant for this 
belief is found in our knowledge of the history of the 
moon, which we owe to Professor G. H. Darwin, and which 
is one of the most notable results of recent astronomical 
research. It is a curious fact, as showing the interdependence 
of all lines of scientific study, that a study of the tides first 
indicated the true solution of the moon’s historical problem. 
It has long been known that the tides act as a brake on the 
earth, and are very gradually retarding the speed of its 
revolution. The loss of speed is almost insignificant; the 
day is at present about one eighty-fourth part of a second 
longer than it was at the beginning of the Christian era. But 
the retardation has to be reckoned with, and in the vast 
spans of geological time, in comparison with which a 
thousand years and a day are much the same thing, this 
secular loss of our chief timepiece plays a great part. For 
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action and reaction being equal and opposite, we have also to 
remember that the moon is affected by the tidal drag which she 
causes on the earth. The effect on our satellite is that she 
is continually moving faster, and therefore the size of 
her oxbit is increasing,—she is moving farther away from the 
earth. Now, if we consider the operation of these causes in 
the past, we see that there was once a time when the earth 
was spinning far more rapidly than now, whilst the moon 
was much closer to it. Calculation shows that when the 
length of our day was only three hours, the moon was almost 
in contact with the earth. Now it can also be shown that, if 
the earth was revolving once in three hours, the centrifugal 
force due to rotation would just about balance the retaining 
force of gravitation. The birth of the moon at once flashes 
upon us. As the earth cooled and contracted from its original 
nebulous condition, the speed of its rotation must have in- 
creased until, when the day was shortened to three hours,— 

“ A catastrophe occurred, a catastrophe of such magnitude as 
has never been seen upon the earth before or since—five thousand 
million cubic miles of material left the earth’s surface never 
again.to return to it. Whether it all left at once or whether the 
action was prolonged we do not know, but we may try in vain to 
imagine the awful uproar and fearful volcanic phenomena ex- 
hibited when a planet was cleft in twain and a new planet was 
born into the solar system.” 

An ingenious conjecture has heen made as to the actual 
place of the moon’s birth. <A glance at the map shows a re- 
markable similarity between the eastern and western coast- 
lines of the Atlantic: one side would fit into the other with 
only a little humouring. It has been suggested that the 
great depression of the Pacific Ocean shows where the moon 
was torn away from the earth, and that the Old and New 
Worlds, once forming a single vast continent, were rent 
asunder by that fearful cataclysm. This is a mere conjecture, 
insusceptible of proof, but by no means unlikely to be true. 
What is quite certain is that the moon originated as a part of 
this planet. Therefore it seems safe to conclude that when it 
started its independent existence it passed through a similar 
course of evolution to that of the earth; and why should not 
life have appeared in due season? This is only a “devout 
imagination,” but it has some basis of analogy. Though the 
moon, by reason of its smaller size, was bound to lose its 
atmosphere, it must have taken millions of years to do so, 
and there may have been time for the cycle of life, from the 
primeval germ up to sentient beings and down again to 
the hardiest lingering plant-cells, to run its full circle. 
Probably we shall never know; but it is quite permissible to 
look at the full moon with some of the awe-struck sentiment 
that it produced in our ancestors, not because of its magical 
influences, but because it is a dead world, ever foreshadowing 
our own ultimate doom, like the mummy at Egyptian 
banquets. 





CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT.* 
GrorGE Borrow said many years ago that he formed his 
style upon a study of the Newgate Calendar, and it is true 
that the annals of crime have generally been written with a 
directness and simplicity which more serious history cannot 
often claim. The memoirs of Mr. John Wilson Murray, for 
instance, have no literary grace. Their style is plain to 
barrenness. The detective does not aim at producing a 
literary effect. But because he goes ever straight to the 
point, because he leaves his narrative unadorned, he gives 
you the same impression of truth which you derive from 
the old chap-books, in which were enshrined the careers 
and last dying words of celebrated criminals. The reason 
for this is twofold. In the first place, the motive of 
crime is for the most part simple and obvious, Idleness 
and hunger, combined now and again with some special 
skill of hand, are enough to explain the most intrepid burglaries 
and the most desperate murders. In the second place, the 
criminal annalist is, with rare exceptions, more interested in 
the plain and homely details of his story than in its artistic 
presentation. He is content to tell the truth after a rude, 
straightforward fashion. And as the details of a crime are 
worth knowing for their own sake, he has no difficulty in 
holding his reader's attention without the use of any 
trickery. Above all, the criminal historian knows how to 
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plunge in medias res. One of Mr. Murray’s chapters, for 
instance, begins with these words: “ Poke Soles was a shover 
of the queer.” There you have in eight words a masterly | 
exposition of a whole episode, and this plainness may be 
matched on almost every page of Mr. Murray's bock. 

For some forty years Murray has been a detective, and 
has plied his trade for the most part in Canada, He possesses 
all the qualities which are necessary for the detection of crime, 
He is as keen a champion of the inductive method as M. Dupin 
himself, and though now and again he has jumped toa 
happy conclusion, the most of his discoveries have been 
solidly based upon facts laboriously collected and in. 
geniously sifted. Where all the stories are worth reading, 
it is difficult to pick and choose; but few are better than 
the account of Knapp, a Weazened Wonder who in 1869 
practised sneak thieving in Erie. In that year Erie was 
stripped of all that was movable. Furniture vanished out of 
houses; ploughs disappeared from the fields; stores were 
emptied in a single night; and the marauders left no trace. 
At last, James Tolworthy, a grocer, lost his new democrat 
waggon, and a small boy said he thought he had seen the thief, 
Murray and his colleagues followed the slender clue, and 
finally in a clearing off the main road discovered a house. 
Presently from out of a clump of bushes came a little weazened 
old man, like a musk-rat, and as keen as a scythe, “I 
innocently asked him,” says Murray, “if he had seen any 
stranger driving past his house in a new democrat waggon.” 
** Nope; no one ever drives past here,” said the man. “There 
ain’t no past. The road stops here.” The old fellow parried 
the detectives at every point. Yet Murray was certain of his 
man, and as he gazed at the clearing which ran down to the 
creek he saw that here and there the sod had been recently 
turned. He asked for a spade and began to dig. The first 
thing he struck were the wheels of the democrat waggon, and 
further excavation revealed the spoils of Erie. They all dug 
in turn, and no one was more active with the spade than 
Knapp himself. “We unearthed samples of everything,” 
says Murray, “from a needle to an anchor, a shroud, a toilet 
set, a baby carriage, forty silk dresses, gold watches, seven 
ploughs, a harrow, surgical instruments, a churn, a 
log chain, a grandfather’s clock, a set of grocer’s scales, 
hats, overcoats, pipes, a barber’s pole, even a policeman’s 
shot-gun, that cost one of the Erie policemen 80 dollars, 
and which Knapp had stolen from them.” Knapp was con- 
victed; but always a humourist, he outwitted the authorities of 
the prison. He played insane, was put into the asylum, found 
the saw which never long eludes the prisoner, got through a 
window, and was never seen again. Still more curious was 
the firm of Hall and Carroll, which consisted of two old 
women, cunning and mysterious thieves. So fine was their 
art, indeed, that at first the detectives believed that Knapp 
was at work again. But Murray tracked the old women to 
their lair, and by a happy accident discovered their guilt. 
He shadowed Mrs. Hall, an old scrub-woman, “ up streets and 
down streets, through alleys, across lots, around buildings and 
then across lots again.” But he stuck to her, and presently 
arrived at her cottage, and there he found both Mrs. Carroll 
and the old scrub-woman athome. “Isat down,” says he, “in 
a dilapidated rocker beside the range. There was a kettle on 
the stove, but no fire. Suddenly the chair collapsed with a 
crash. Over I went with my heels in the air. One of my 
feet struck the kettle and it rolled to my feet and the lid fell 
off. The three women had laughed uproariously when the chair 
broke down; Mary Anne haw-hawing, Mrs. Hall tittering, and 
Mrs. Carroll cackling. But when the kettle fell and its top rolled 
off, there was sudden silence. I looked at the three women 
and then at the chair, and then I saw the kettle. Its top was 
towards me, and inside I observed what I thought was a stove 
lifter. I reached for it and drew it out. It was a jemmy! 
Moreover, it was a nicked jemmy.” The exposure was 
complete. The two old women got four years apiece. And 
Murray’s comment is characteristic. “Mrs. Julia Hall,” says 
he, “was the genius of the two, but she was foolish to use a 
nicked jemmy. Her cracked smile would have broken into 
almost anything.” 

Murray is no pedant. He is not a pupil of Lombroso and 
Nordau; but he sees as clearly as any practical man can see 
that crime is a disease. “It is hereditary,” says he, “just as 
consumption is hereditary. It may skip a generation, or even 
two or three generations. But it is an inherent and inherited 
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weakness.” Moreover, he assures us that crime does not pay; 
it is too exacting, and the odds are all against succéss. At 
the same time, he recognises that it is progressive, that as 
civilisation and science advance, so it will advance too. But 
the cunning of detectives increases with crime, and fortu- 
nately for law-abiding people, there is generally a policeman 
at the corner, properly armed with truncheon, bull’s-eye, and 
whistle. 

Major Arthur Griffiths’s book is far less interesting than 
Mr. Murray’s. The Major does not recognise that his pro- 
fession as an inspector of prisons is more important than his 
experience of the Army or his experiments in literature. His 
book would have been twice as valuable had it been half as 
long. When he discusses the comparative value of Bertillon- 
nage and the imprint of thumbs, he deserves attention. But 
we cannot regard with any enthusiasm his attempts to edit 
newspapers or to write novels. He has had an opportunity 
and missed it, and he has proved once more that the least self- 
conscious of men is the best adept in criminal literature. 





NOVELS. 


THE DIVINE FIRE* 
Mrs. SINCLAIR’S new novel is much longer, more ambitious, 
and more minute in detail than any of her previous ventures. 
Whether it is likely to prove more successful is another 
question, for the materials are in some respects so unpromising 
as to render the conciliation of popular opinion extremely 
problematical. Mrs. Sinclair has evidently more than a 
nodding acquaintance with the classics,—a great deal more 
than that familiarity born of those “ Half-Hours with the 
Classics” satirised some twenty years ago by a witty Dublin 
scholar in Kottabos. She is not afraid to season her dialogue 
with quotations from the Greek tragic poets, and cannot 
therefore accuse us of pedantry if we say that by far the best 
summary of her plot is to be found in the Greek saying, 
Movoixyy "Epws didcoxer, better known in Steele's paraphrase, 
“To love her was a liberal education.” The heroine is 
the last of her race, beautiful, accomplished, and attrac- 
tive, the daughter of a disreputable Baronet—Mrs. Sinclair, 
for all her daring unconventionalities, does not entirely 
disregard time-honoured conventions—in short, a “ blue- 
stocking” void of priggishness and full of charm. Her father 
has gambled away his patrimony till little is left but a 
library of choice books. On this his financial agent has 
obtained a mortgage, and having decided to foreclose, employs 
an expert to catalogue the books. That expert, Keith Rick- 
man, is the hero of the story. He is the son of a sweating 
second-hand bookseller, a scholar, a literary journalist, a 
poet of great promise, endowed with good looks and a 
magnetic personality, chivalrous and susceptible; but on 
the other hand, he has never associated on equal terms 
with persons of refinement or breeding, his intimates are 
“pounders ” or Bohemians, and his actual knowledge 
of womankind is limited to variety actresses and the lodgers 
in a Bloomsbury boarding-house. Young Rickman, then, is 
a highly multiplex personality, in which the Cockney 
element superficially but distressingly predominates, and Mrs. 
Sinclair is relentless in emphasising the, initial drawbacks by 
which he is hampered,—his imperfect aspirates, his somewhat 
ignominious relations with a music-hall divette, and above all, 
the compromising position into which he is forced by his un- 
scrupulous father as the unwilling accomplice in a conspiracy 
of silence as to the real value of the library. To conduct the 
romantic attachment which grows out of his professional visit 
to Sir Frederick Harden’s country house to a close at once 
convincing and agreeable is the task which Mrs. Sinclair has 
set herself, and it is impossible not toadmire the patience, the 
skill, and the conscientiousness she has shown in carrying it out. 
The gulf between the two principal characters is of formidable 
width, and Mrs. Sinclair is in no hurry to bridge it by resort to 
any startling or melodramatic devices. The process is long and 
toilsome, but from the very outset we are prepared for the 
ultimate result by the traits displayed by the little Cockney 
even in the most unregenerate and sordid stage of his 
existence. The author makes one feel, in spite of a certain 
repulsion excited by his “bounding ” behaviour, that Rickman 
has character as well as talent. There are few more severe 





* The Divine Fire. By May Sinclair, London: A, Constable and Co, [6s.] 





tests of the inventive powers of a novelist than to have to 
justify the ascription of literary genius to an imaginary 
character. From this ordeal Mrs. Sinclair has emerged with 
something more than credit: the fragments of verse inter- 
spersed in her pages are, if not inspired, quite good enough 
to suggest that their supposed author was capable of doing 
something very good indeed. But one soon realises that 
community of literary tastes is not enough to bridge the gap 
between hero and heroine. Rickman has to win Lucia’s 
respect as well as her admiration, and that can only be done 
by emancipating himself from his squalid environment, by 
the sacrifice of his prospects, by arduous privations, and by a 
long, chivalrous, and entirely disinterested struggle to make 
solid amends for the sharp practice of his partners. Other 
barriers are put in the hero’s way by the selfishness of his 
literary patrons—notably an Oxford don who elevates the 
policy of the dog-in-the-manger to a high art—who regard 
the possibility of his “ranging himself” as ruinous to his 
creative powers. Before the education of Keith Rickman is 
completed, he has indeed “eaten his bread with tears,’ and 
descended to the lowest depths of the Grub Street Inferno. 
How he wins through, and what is the manner of his reward, 
we need not describe in detail, for that would be to forestall 
the interest of a really powerful and striking study. The 
Divine Fire is by no means a book which captivates the 
reader; it conquers him in spite of himself, and in spite of a 
good deal of rather painful detail, not, however, introduced in 
wantonness, but inherent in the delineation of the social 
stratum in which many of the scenes are laid. With this 
caution to fastidious readers, we can recommend Mrs, 
Sinclair’s novel as a work, alike in conception and execution, 
far above the level of contemporary fiction. 





Next-Door Neighbours. By W. Pett Ridge. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.)—There is no need to tell the readers of “Mord 
Em’ly ” that they will find much to interest and more to entertain 
them in Mr. Pett Ridge’s new book of stories. Perhaps in using 
the word “stories” we are making a mistake, as the contents of this 
little volume are sketches rather than stories. The paper called 
“First Impressions,” which must in any case figure as a sketch, 
gives a most sympathetic account of a country boy’s first long 
day in London. He comes in the morning by excursion train, 
under the guidance of his married sister; and great is the fun 
which he has, and the sympathy with which Mr. Pett Ridge 
describes it. ‘Friends Indeed” can perhaps lay claim to the 
name of story, as it has a plot, but though amusing, it is not at 
all the most successful thing in the book. The palm must be 
shared between the sketch spoken of above and another paper, 
which also is a real story, called “Dock Dues.” For those readers 
who enjoy the republication of an author’s fugitive pieces the 
little collection will prove excellent reading. 

Captains of the World. By Gwendolen Overton. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s3.)—This book is so contrary to what English 
people consider the “spirit of America” that the reader is 
constantly obliged to remind himself that the events narrated 
take place on the other side of the Atlantic. The scene 
is laid in the town of Staunton, a manufacturing centre, 
where the trade is entirely in iron and steel. In the course 
of the book one of the characters says to another: “ After 
all, my dear, I am a married woman, and so naturally I 
can judge better than you of a good many things...... there 
is no escaping the fact that he is really about the same as a 
common working man, and you can’t treat that kind of person as 
an equal.” Could Mrs. Grundy, residing in an English country 
town, say anything more in character than that? The person 
alluded to is what over here we should call a Labour leader, who 
has climbed to the very top of his own particular tree. Takenas 
a whole, the story is well written, and worth reading as a work of 
fiction, though the author has not quite succeeded in making her 
heroine a convincing figure. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ZEQUANIMITAS, 

Aquanimitas, with other Addresses to Medical Students and 
others. By William Osler, M.D. (H. K. Lewis. 7s. 6d.)—The 
first of these eighteen essays, inaugural lectures, addresses, 
historical papers, &c., bears as its title the word with which 
Antoninus Pius summed up his philosophy of life. The physician 
is to keep an equal mind in all the adverse circumstances of 
life, circumstances described with not a little humour. Some of 
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the strokes will reach the lay reader, as, for instance, when the 
lecturer warns his brethren to preserve their calm even should 
they find a most trusted patient secretly dosing himself with 
auack nostrums. This first lecture is an excellent sample of Pro- 
‘or Osler’s manner. Of his matter, perhaps the best instance 
Sedicine in the Nineteenth Century.” This is a masterly 
z w of the progress of the art and science. It would not be 
eas, 5o find so much carefully collected information and well- 
cons: iered comment put into so small a compass. It is interest- 
ing to see how controversies apparently sterile were really fertile 
of discovery. The great battle about spontaneous generation 
might have seemed a waste of time, but it was out of this that 
the whole science of bacteriology may be said to have arisen. 
A layman naturally feels a special interest in the province of 
“Preventive Medicine.” Some cynical lecturer once observed 
that the science of medicine had made prodigious advances in 
everything except the treatment of disease. Possibly he may have 
been right. The physician of to-day may not be better able to 
cure disease than his predecessors of a thousand years ago, but 
he is certainly better able to prevent it. Small-pox, which a 
century and a half ago killed a huge fraction of the popula- 
tion and disfigured another huge fraction of the survivors, 
has been subdued. Where “conscientious objection” is dis- 
regarded, as in the German Army, it has disappeared. Typhus 
fever killed in England some five hundred in a million less 
than seventy years ago; it now kills three. “British Medi- 
cine in Greater Britain” deals with a cognate subject. Here, 
we think, the lecturer becomes a little rhetorical. If Pro- 
fessor Osler remembers all the circumstances of the out- 
breaks of plague in India, he will be aware that there were 
hindrances to a vigorous treatment other than the ignorance or 
apathy of the officials. Remedial measures brought about disturb- 
ances that came as near to a rebellion as an unarmed population 
can go. Less than half-a-million of whites must be careful how 
they force even the most valuable results of Western progress 
on a population which outnumbers them some five hundred times. 
The prevalence of another disease “may tell its own tale as a 
proof of deplorable weakness in the Government,” but it must 
not be forgotten that, as Professor Osler allows elsewhere, the 
Government has to contend with a powerful resistance, founded 
on both sentiment and morals. We specially welcome the plea, 
urged more than once, for general culture. Let every medical 
practitioner have his hobby outside his profession. And we 
cannot forbear quoting a word of warning to a profession with 
which, we are glad to believe, the Spectator is not unpopular: 
“TI suppose as a body clergymen are better educated than any 
other, yet they are notorious supporters of all the nostrums and 
humbugging with which the daily and religious newspapers 
abound, and I find that the further away they have wandered 
from the decrees of the Council of Trent, the more apt they are 
to be steeped in thaumaturgic and Galenical superstition.” Our 
readers will remember that since the last of these lectures was 
delivered Dr. Osler has been called from the Johns Hopkins 
University to the Regius Chair of Medicine in Oxford. 








DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


The Letters and other Remains of Dionysius of Alexandria. 
Edited by C. L. Feltoe, B.D. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This is the second of a series of “ Patristic Texts” 
appearing under the editorship of Canon A. J. Mason. Dionysius 
of Alexandria was an interesting person, both in himself and in 
the circumstances of his life. He was a disciple of Origen, and, in 
a certain way, carried on the liberal traditions of the school. He 
lived through more than one persecution, escaping in one case 
in a manner that somehow recalls the experiences of Luther. His 
writings survive only in quotations made by others, and the 
authenticity of some of them is doubtful. Enough, however, 
remains, when the authorship is beyond question, to show his 
ways of thought. His sweet reasonableness comes out in his 
letter to Novatian, as elsewhere. Novatian, who may be described 
as an early Puritan, had been consecrated Bishop of Rome in 
opposition to Cornelius (A.D. 251), the cause of this schismatic 
proceeding being the old lapsi difficulty. He announced his 
election in a letter to Dionysius, among others, alleging that 
his promotion had been forced upon him. Dionysius begins his 
answer with a forcible sentence,—ei &kwy, ds oifs, HxOns, deltas, 
éav avaxwphons éxdv. (The neat antithesis suggests the rhetori- 
cal training which the writer is said to have had before 
his conversion.) The letter throughout is mildly expostulatory. 
This is all the more notable because we know from another 
letter that Dionysius felt strongly about the mischief which 
Novatian was doing. On the question of the validity of heretical 
baptism, he took the liberal side. Five of the letters deal with 











this subject. The last of these is peculiarly interesting. Dionysius 
writes for counsel (cvzBovah) to Xystus, Bishop of Rome, in a case 
that had occurred. An old communicant, happening to be present 
at the celebration of baptism, was struck with the difference 
between the questions and answers which he heard and what he 
remembered of his own baptism in some heretical sect. This, 
he said, had been “full of impiety and blasphemy” (dceBeias 
kal BAac@nuiav memAnpoobu). He was afraid, in the circum. 
stances, to communicate. Dionysius had tried to reassure him, 
pointing out that his long custom of communicating had estab. 
lished his position,—a thoroughly reasonable view. But the 
man was still unhappy. He could only bring himself to stand 
at the final prayer (cuveordva tats mpocevxais). The attitude, 
incidentally mentioned, is worthy of note. The custom now pre- 
vailing is not one of the things semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, 
This is a most careful and painstaking piece of work. 








THREE GENERATIONS OF FASCINATING WOMEN, 

Three Generations of Fascinating Women. By Lady Russell, 
(Longmans and Co. 31s. 6d. net.)—The “three generations” are 
Mary Bellenden, who married Colonel John Campbell, afterwards 
Fourth Duke of Argyll; her daughter Caroline, afterwards 
Countess of Ailesbury; and her granddaughter, Mrs. Dawson 
Damer. The first lives in Gay’s verse as “Smiling Mary, soft 
and fair as down,”—she was one of the maids-of-honour appointed 
to wait on the newly married Caroline of Anspach. The Countess 
of Ailesbury married, as her second husband, Henry, afterwards 
Marshal, Conway. Their daughter, Anne Seymour, made a most 
unfortunate marriage with the Hon. Dawson Damer. Mr. Damer 
was a foolish and brutal fop. He killed himself when he was but 
twenty-two, and his clothes sold for £15,000. Mrs. Damer is 
known as one of the very few women who have handled the 
sculptor’s chisel with success. Two pieces of her work, the heads 
of Isis and Thamesis on the keystones of the central arch of 
Henley-on-Thames Bridge, must be known to many. She 
inherited Strawberry Hill from Horace Walpole, and died 
in 1828. Her last work was a bust of Nelson in bronze, 
which she finished a few days before her death. It was 
a commission from the Duke of Clarence. Lady Russell 
tells the tale of these ladies’ triumphs, varying them with 
the gruesome story of Miss Blandy, who poisoned her 
father. The connection is not very obvious, consisting in 
the fact that the father, who was town clerk of Henley, had 
something to do with the sale of Park Place, near that town, 
to Marshal Conway. The “three generations” occupy less than 
a fourth of the volume. In the remaining part we have the 
dismal tale of Lord Ferrers, who was hanged for murdering his 
steward, and the tragic death of the Duke of Richmond, the 
genial Viceroy of Lever’s story and the host at the Waterloo 
ball. He died of hydrophobia caught from the bite of a 
fox, and the narrative of his death is full of horror, mitigated 
by his unflinching courage. Then we have the strange 
story of Lady Lovat, who was imprisoned by her villainous 
husband. After this comes the curious episode of the Fraser 
claim for the Lovat estates. The book is full of interesting 
things, and it is very finely illustrated. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—>——_ 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





The Life of St. Boniface. By James M. Williamson, M.D. (H. 
Frowde. 65s. net.)—The facts known about St. Boniface and his 
work might, if strictly kept to themselves, be brought into a 
small compass. But they give a perfectly legitimate occasion to 
much interesting inquiry about the age to which he belonged. 
His birthplace, for instance, is doubtful. The honour is 
commonly assigned to Crediton; then the question arises,— Was 
Crediton in the year 680 A.D. within the borders of Wessex? 
and further, if it was not, would a Saxon family be living on the 
British side of the border? The visit of Boniface, still known as 
Winfrith, to Rome, in preparation for his great work, brings us 
into contact with the Papal claims on the obedience of Christen- 
dom. Nothing could be more stringent in terms than the oath 
of obedience taken by the newly consecrated Bishop in partibus. 
As to the work itself we have details, often picturesque and 
always worthy of note. Its missionary character was somewhat 
leavened with political considerations. But of the single- 
mindedness of the “ Apostle of Germany ” himself there can be 
no doubt. In the final scene there is something that reminds 
one not a little of recent events in Uganda. Boniface and his 
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companions had arrived at Dockinga (Dokkum) in order to 
administer the rite of Confirmation to a number of proselytes. 
They were attacked and massacred by a host of heathens; and 
these in their turn were slaughtered by the Christians when they 
arrived on the scene. A singularly interesting relic of the event 
is said to exist in the monastery of Fulda, the very volume 
which the Saint raised to protect his head from the blow that 
was aimed at it. Dr. Williamson’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of missions. 


The Ninth (Queen’s Royal) Lancers, 1715-1903. By Frank H. 
Reynard. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 42s.)—The regiment was 
first raised, along with sixteen other regiments of horse and 
thirteen of foot, in 1715. Six of the former still remain (the 
Tenth, Eleventh, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Hussars, and the 
Ninth and Twelfth Lancers); all the latter were finally dis- 
banded in 1717. The regiment, at that time styled Dragoons, 
served in the attack on Preston (dismounted), suffering a loss of 
six killed and twenty-four wounded. In 1783 it was changed to 
“Light Dragoons,” and in the following year the uniform was 
altered from scarlet to blue. It took a part in suppressing the 
Irish rebellion of 1798, and in 1803 embarked for England, after 
a stay in Ireland of eighty years. As during that time it had 
never been united, it was hardly up to the best form. It was sent 
in 1807 to South America, and took part in the unlucky affair of 
Buenos Ayres. In 1811 it embarked for the Peninsula, where it 
served for two years, but without the good fortune of sharing in 
any famous battle. In 1816 it changed its title. “The experience of 
the war having most fully proved the importance of cavalry armed 
with the lance,” it, along with three other Light Dragoon regi- 
ments, was armed and equipped as Lancers; in 1830 it was 
honoured with the title of “Queen’s Royal.” In 1842 the Ninth 
Lancers embarked for India. It served at Punniar (1843) and 
Sobraon (1846). Part of it was involved in a very unlucky 
débacle at Chillianwallah, an affair which Hope Grant thought 
would “ruin his prospects in life.” But brave men and well- 
conducted regiments get over these mishaps. In the Mutiny two 
squadrons served with the First Umballa Brigade, and two with 
the Second. They saw plenty of fighting in various ways, some 
at one time serving as artillerymen. They were present at 
Delhi—hence their name of “ Delhis”—and the Relief and the 
Siege of Lucknow. The regiment more than redeemed its credit. 
It was in India rgain in 1875-1885, and distinguished itself at 
Kandahar and elsewhere. Finally it went out to South Africa 
(from India), and served throughout the war, traversing distances 
which aggregate eight thousand five hundred and fifty miles. 
The clasps it won were “Belmont,” “Modder River,” “ Relief 
of Kimberley,” “Paardeberg,” “ Johannesburg,” “ Diamond Hill,” 
and “ Wittenberg.” The long inaction of the early days has been 
fully counterbalanced by the activity of the later. 


The History of Yachting, 1600-1815. By Arthur H. Clark. 
(G. P. Putnam’sSons. 21s. net.)—Mr. Clark in writing this book 
has rightly conceived his duty as a citizen of the country which 
holds the champiorship in the yachting world. He does not, it is 
true, go down as far even as the days of the ‘ America’ (now more 
than fifty years ago), when we lost the honour that we have 
never been able to regain. But to write the history of modern 
yachting would have been a formidable addition to the already 
great burden of his work. We must be content, therefore, with 
what he has given us. With this he has evidently taken a world 
of pains, and the result, both as regards narrative and illustra- 
tions, is satisfactory. As Mr. Clark gives a few pages to quite 
ancient times, he might have allowed a brief notice to what is, in 
one sense, the most famous yacht in literature, the phaselus of 
Catullus, an excellent sailer, the poet tells us, whether the wind 
was aft or on either quarter. When we come down to the period 
which is professed by the subject of the volume, we have all that 
we can desire. 


Cassell’s Physical Educator. By Eustace Miles. (Cassell and 
Co. 9s.)—Mr. Miles appropriately quotes as the text of his 
introductory chapter a saying of Herbert Spencer’s, “ To be a good 
animal is the first requisite to success in life.” This is the aim 
which he has kept before him in this volume. It is a large 
subject, and Mr. Miles has treated it thoroughly. It would he 
easy to pick out many examples of practical wisdom. How true, 
for instance, is this,—that exercise, which is the chief, though not 
by any means the only, factor in physical education, must be 
attractive. In some people a walk taken as a duty will actually 
bring on neuralgia; while the same walk with an object will 
improve the well-being of the body. Attractive exercise naturally 
suggests “games.” How are we dwellers in cities to get games 
or their equivalents or substitutes? Mr. Miles discusses this 
question, and he goes on to give us a highly interesting chapter 





on “ British Games and Suggested Changes.” Then there are 
words of counsel to the fat who wish to become thin. There are 
chapters on Nature-cure, nerve-training, on various systems, 
on meats and drinks, especially stimulants, and on narcotics. 
Here is a startling quotation: “Put a tobacco-victim in a hot 
bath; let him remain there till a free perspiration takes place ; 
then drop a fly into the water, and the fly will instantly die.” 
But then all smokers are not “tobacco-victims,” nor would Mr. 
Miles suggest that they are. He is very moderate in his state- 
ments, though he is doubtless generally adverse to stimulants 
and narcotics. The volume would be improved by an index. It 
has, we think, appeared in a serial form. 


Vol. XIV. of the “New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare,” 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness, M.A. (Lippincott Company, 
18s.), is Love’s Labour’s Lost. This play first appeared ina Quarto of 
1598. This text is followed in the First Folio. In 1631 a second 
Quarto appeared, to which Mr. Furness attaches no importance. 
It is strange that the First Quarto is not divided into acts. Dr. 
Furness’s preface is as interesting as his prefaces usually are. 


We have received the forty-fifth edition of Walford’s County 
Families of the United Kingdom (Spottiswoode and Co., 50s.) 
This “ Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland” is as difficult a book to keep up to 
the mark, as regards selection and accuracy, as any that can be 
imagined, and the rank that Walford’s County Families holds 
speaks sufficiently for its merits.——Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage (Whittaker and Co., 10s. 6d. net), now in its sixty-fifth 
year, is a very handy volume. It does not attempt to be as 
detailed as some of its contemporaries, but it gives the main facts 
that most people want.——Another periodical publication, dealing, 
one may say, with the other end of the social scale, is Herbert 
Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities, Edited by John Lane 
(Chatto and Windus, 1s. 6d.) It is full of useful and interesting 
information, admirably arranged. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 
LIBERTY’S WINTER SALE. 


COMMENCING 
MONDAY NEXT. 
PRICED CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO. (ininic'wares @ Fabrics) LON DON. 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL 


THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 


FIRE, LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000. 
IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES THAT ARE DISTINGUISHED 


for the good taste and refinement of their House Furnishings 


The Great Annual Opportunity 
has for years past been looked forward to with keenest interest 
and back upon with unqualified satisfaction. 

The contents of the illustrated Catalogue will convince all who desire 
to secure the most artistic and reliable quality 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS at 


CLEARANCE 
REDUCTIONS 


that this is an opportunity which they cannot afford to neglect... 
Monday next, January 2nd, and until 28th inst, 

Write to-day for a copy of the Illustrated Clearance Catalogue 

G.A, 215, now being sent Post Free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


aes 
Campbell (R. J.) Birthday Book (The) ...... (Christian nn net oo 


Cars, and How to Drive Them, Part II., 4to Pata ee The Car) 3/6 
Folk Songs from Somerset, with Pianoforte Accompaniment (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Forty Fables, cr 8v0............0+ pieianesneaes cpskenaabieewens wsenan (S. C. Brown) net 2/6 
RIS (12), PORES OF MONS, TBING ..W......00.000ss00cccceesevcsescsicssecence (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Jacberns (R.), Sunday Talks with Girls, cr 8vo (S. C, Brown) net 2/6 





Masterpieces of the Royal Gallery of Hampton Court, 8vo ....... (Bell) net 3/6 
North (S. H.), Oil Fuel, its Supply, &c., cr 8VO ............000++-+-(Griffin) net 5/0 
Northampton (Marquis), Compton Wyngates, 4to (A. L. Humphreys) net 21/0 
Pemberton (H. L. C.), Her Own Enemy: a Play, er 8vo ......... (Long) net 2/6 
Wood (L. G.), Scottish Pewter Ware, 4t0 ............s0c.00eeee0eee(Morton) net 15/0 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 


TRUSTEE “" EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“Monte Fiano is an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, 
equal to the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.” 
—A. B, Grifiths, Ph.D. 
Because it is GOOD. “Very good dinner wine.”—Sirathmore (Earl of). 
Because itis CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, S. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, o Superior Burgundy: 
. 22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles, 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles, 


GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED AT THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1904. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL, 











“VINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s. 

PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs, 


For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 





WHEN IN DOUBT—— 


USE VINOLIA SOAP 


for your Complexion, 








Premier, 4d. Toilet (Otto), 10d. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL oe 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE, General Manager—F, Norir-MILter, J.P. 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 

tnish, in Black, White, and all Colours; four 
GLOVES. Soe A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
GLOVES. 


1s. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
3s. 11id., post-free.) 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiemore Street, W. 
i] 
mhemants DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 














ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lto, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Bo, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—i0} Miilions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Tercival Bosanquet, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,p, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq, . 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
John Cator, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. the Eurl of Verulam, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.MG,, 
a. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.0O., | C.B. 

C.S.1, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Dutios, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, —_—_—— 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forma, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to BOBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 
where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New AppRESsS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, } by Joux Brownin@, F.R.M.S., F.B.A.3, 
18th Edition, post-free, ls., from above. 











Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE LN ADVANCE, 
lf- 
Yearly. Fs ve Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
eS ERS re Ee ES 8 6....014 3....0 7 3 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

CHINE, crcccsacscccsoosencensberissee lh) dee seen ONO (SccanG oom 





rm Sees niniainoasti 


PO tgs ren for Monthly Magazine, ORIGINAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS on Eastern and Colonial Matters, Travels, Literary 
Articles, and Short Stories.—Apply by letter to “ EDITOR,” care of James 
Elliott and Co., 1 Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


ADY of Literary and Artistic Tastes SEEKS POST as 
SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN, in London or Country; good linguist; 
studied in France, Italy, and Germany. Worked at British Museum ; under- 
stands Indexing.—Box 48, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


WNER of Established LITERARY BUSINESS in 

the Provinces is open to RECEIVE PARTNER. Applicants (who 

should state previous business experience) will be furnished with particulars, 

Only principals treated with.—Box 47, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


(NOLLECTION of EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES and 


FOSSILS, Sinaitic Fossils, General Representative Fossils, Representa- 
tive Recent Shellz, FOR SALE en bloc; 3 Large Cabinets; would suit private 














or public purpose ; Principals only ; 350 guineas.—‘‘ RECTOR,” Box 45, The 


Spectatur, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NY ONE WISHING to MOVE his SCHOOL at once 

to the SEASIDE (Fine Premises and Playing Fields) should 

communicate with *‘OWNER,” care of Willing’s Advertisement Oflices, 
162 Piccadilly, W. 


ODGINGS WANTED, quiet and healthy, with suitable 

attendance, for a LADY of studious habits and moderate means, 

References exchanged. London preferred.—Letters to ‘‘ RB, S, T.,” Stationer, 
24 Delancey Street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


CIVIL ENGINEER, with twenty-five years’ practical 

experience on important works, will devote whole time to the 
TRAINING of TWO PUPILS for the Profession.—For particulars. references, 
&e., apply to J. WATSON, A.M.Inst.C.E., Townley House, Woodbridge, 
Suifolk. 


MFVHE PRINCIPAL of a Well-known SCHOOL near 
London, in view of the present financial depression, offers to RECEIVE 
at half the usual fees TWO intelligent and well-bred GIRLS to prepare for 
examination (London Matriculation, Cambridge Local, Associated Board, &c.) 
—*R. N.,” Box 46, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
4 XETER HIGH SCHOOL.—Recognised by Board of 
Education as Training College, within easy reach of moors an‘ sea; 
gumes; playing field; special attention to physical training. BOARDING 
HOUSE Licensed by Governors. House Mistress, Miss MOORE (from the 
High House, Winchester). House fees from 40 guineas, 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

aud Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 
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UNTINGDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


This School, under an amended scheme of the Board of Education, will 
become after the Easter Holidays, 1905, a PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 
for BOYS and GIRLS, working in accordance with the regulations of the 
Board, and of the Education Committee of the Huntingdonshire County 


uncil. 
Othe GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER, who must be a ow Graduate, and also registered on 
Column B of the Teachers’ Register, or hold equivalent qualifications. Salary, 
£200, with ap annual Capitation Fee of £1 10s., with Residence and permission 
to take Boarders under the Scheme. The New School Buildings, erected in 
1903, give accommodation for about 100, including Boarders. The County 
Education Committee contemplate the addition ef a Small Pupil Teachers’ 


Centre. 
Applications, with referencer and copies of Testimonials, must be sent not 


later than January 14th to 
H, G. MAULE, Esq.» Huntingdon, 
Huntingdon, 20th December, 1904. Clerk to the Governors, 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL desires to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a PRO- 
FESSOR of ENGINEERING. 

The Professor will be responsible for the organisation of the Engineering 
Department, and will have the direction of the Engineering Laboratory. 

e may take a consulting practice under specified conditions. 

His stipend will be composed of a fixed salary and a share of the fees, and 
the Council guarantee that the total income will not be less than £1,00) per 
annum during the first three years. 

A detailed statement of the conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 

Applications, with references and such testimonials (not exceeding three in 
number) as the candidate may desire, should be sent on or before 
February 15th to the REGISTRAR. 


UDOR HALL §& CGC HOO &b, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTEKsS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. SEexey, F.)«.S., J. Courtow 
Coiiins, M.A.. E. Maupen, M,A., J. Sterrat, Ph.D., G. -xarcia. B.C.M., 
G. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), FP. Srorvine (Leipsic), A. P. HuGuenxt, 
Trrrick WiLLiaMS (R.1.), C. Jerram, M.A., &c. arge Resident Staif of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres, Largegymnasium, Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 

School fees per term, £5 19s., £5 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholar- 
ships are awarded annually to the value of about £300. There are three Boarding- 
houses approved by the Governors at fees from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 

The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on JANUARY 17th, 1905.—For all 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 











HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London, 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education, The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to q 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon, 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fz= £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fes £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
ep nome men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
@u inquirers, 


Pant te sy HIGH SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS, 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 23rd. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secre' : Mr, ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

= 2 year.—For particulars apply to Miss W. » BRoedean School, 
righton, 

















T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Darley Dale, near Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The 
Rectory, Warrington. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HeALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessens can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—‘rhe Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 

. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 





ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 

field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindl rinitted to the 

Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. é. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT BICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 
resident Foreign Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss S. CARR. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
T'welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Munisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 80OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Education for Girls on Modern 

Principles.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTBESS or SECRETARY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th, 1905. 


She SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


























T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
‘WINGATE (Girton College; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Pri tus and References on application. 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD PARK, ACTON, W. 

Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, M.A. Lond., Fellow of 

University College, London ; assisted by a large staff of University Graduates. 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on JANUARY llth. 

Valuable Scholarships at the School. Leaving Exhibitions to the Univer- 

Bities. 
H. IGHFIELD, 
Established 1858, 


Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE WALLIS, 
Next term commences JAN. 23rd, 1905, Prospectus on application, 











HENDON, N. W. 








RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


RIGHTON AND HOVE HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS.—Mrs. HASTINGS, 8 St. Michael’s Place, Brighton, authorised 

by the Council, RECEIVES a few BOARDERS attending the School. Highest 
references.—Address, Miss PHILLIMORE, Head-Mistress, or as above. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the hohdays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and Peon 














gr ba and Schoo! List on applicawon to the HEAD-MIST. 4 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews, 
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T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 

Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resideic u=1 Visiting Graduatesand Lan; 
pee i Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to n 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th. 

PaincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired, 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th, 1905. The College 

repares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the 
Bxtord Honour Examinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in July, 1905. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Boyal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 17th. , 
“The School is organised as a First-Grade Classical and Modern School, with 
Higher Commercial and Science Departments. 


For Prospectus apply to 
i vested W. W. SETON, M.A., Acting Secretary. 


O V E R OL LEG SE. 
President: ord CURZON, P.C., &c. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE. 
pA? EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (€25-260) will be 
eld in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


ORCESTER KING’S 
Modern Buildings. Moderate Fees. Numerous Scholarships. 


Small Forms. Public School Life and Learning. 
For Prospectus apply Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 20th, 1905. Exami- 
nation for Scholarships on Lady-Day. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
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Rerse AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRENCESTER. ; 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. - 
Tig Lent -ownsen, Land qgsuie neers, en cena ting Colonists, 
arming and Coloni: ranch, Estate ent and Forestry Bran 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, E.G, ” 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
’ The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Col. Sir B. NIGEL F. mene G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
'RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For ge, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGIN ¢ TUESDAY, January 31st, 1905, 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER. 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 2th. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


H™:5: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
4 MOOERED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous’ 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.B., H.M.S. ‘Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

A Preparatory School for the ‘Britannia,’”’ R.N.C. Osborne, and the 

Public Schools, 1903-04. Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘ Britannia’ 

and R.N.C. Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the 

Public Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to 
sea.—Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 














LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholar- 
ships, Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘Britannia,’ and 
Osborne, to Naval Clerkships, &. NEXT TERM JANUABY 17th.—A Py 
to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the SECRETARY, 3 
Sackville Street, London, W. 


ATH COLLEGE.—A_ First-Grade Public School, 
standing on high ground (200 ft. above the sea). President, the Most 
onourable the MARQUIS of BATH, Lord-Lieutenant. Chairman, Major 
C. H. SIMPSON,J.P, Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), 
F.S.A. Upper and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides. Preparation 
for Army, Navy. and London Matriculation. NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
FRIDAY, 20th January, 1905, on which day an Entrance Examination will 
be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this Examination if 
Candidates are of sufficient merit.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, 
Bath College, Bath. 











Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for London 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
‘Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 

7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 

dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. EITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th, 

for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities. Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Oper 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSBET. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, and Professional Examinations, 
Scholarships and Exhivition Endowment. 
Separate Junior House. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 
Public School for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, &c. Very healthily situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
gelical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Aprly, HEAD-MASTER, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hat field’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


Win ks We eek es OF DURHAM 
DEGREES ag Ne he agen , i 

Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 



































JYULLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 
Messrs. H. E.STEWART, M.A., Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., 
Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, 
and Licencier-és-Lettres (Hons.), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, &c.,on application. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 








The Guild has recently opened a HOSTEL for WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Constant opportunities for French 
conversation. One or two VACANCIES for January. 





For further Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL. — FONTAINEBLEAU, 
MANOR ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. — This HOME-SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, founded in 1892, will now be under the 
co-direction of Herr R. Kriruse (of the University of Leipsig), Madame 
KirMse (formerly Head-Mistress of a Girls’ School in Lausanne), Miss C. A. 
Rowtanpd (Honours in Final School of Modern History, Oxford, 1903), 
assisted by a highly qualified Staff. It offers a first-rate Modern Education 
with exceptional advantages for the Study of Foreign Languages, Music, and 
Art, together with preparation for all the usual Examinations, Orchestral 
Class. Studio and Gymnasium in the grounds. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, 
Bicycling, Riding, Fencing. 
Prospectus on application.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19rx. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Bue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 


HALET OAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe, Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
TEW COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION for Woolwich 
and Sandhurst (the first in Nov., 1905). Toa very few Candidates who 
wish to make French a main subject exceptional advantages are offered by 
Rev. CHARLES PLATTS, M.A., Maison Francois, Dieppe, and three capable 
French Tutors. Printed particulars ready. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket. football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joice » Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. B I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 




















Durham. 
RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head Master—Eev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 


for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 











A» DP om 8 1) M., BERN. E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles, ISS, 
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DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 





Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid ee in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recuumended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be yt: 

J. and J. PATON, Epucationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 


1s. 4d 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman's 

Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGEN CY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.-_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons), 
































£1 17s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
27 days. London-Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s, extra. 





Full particulars, with plan, from H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RBIVIEBA OF PORTUGAL 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH &.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


ARLSWOOD ASYLUM FOR IDIOTS AND THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 














Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





FATHERS and MOTHERS of England, we plead with you in the name of 
the afflicted little ones who cannot plead for themselves to save this noble 
Institution from partial collapse. The Building is unsafe, and many will be 
deprived of this refuge unless £10,000 be quickly secured for its restoration. 

All resources exhausted, but faith in the generosity of the Public. 

H. HOWARD, Secretary. 

36 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 
vavable to “ John Baker,” 





MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover- 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, ‘ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 

MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools ; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 

inspected at the Offices of 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDB.........0..+ £10,401,149, 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1993, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
mediate Bonuses during the present Quinquennium. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


























Climate probably unsurpassed in England, 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 
How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, 1s, 2d. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 
From 3 to 6 mths, 














Malted Food, No. 3. 


Milk Food, No. 1. 
From 6 mths. & upwards, 


From birth to3 mths. 





A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.CG 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
applications FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The JANUARY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
24i Brompton Road, S.W:; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 





NOW READY.—Forty-fifth Issue, 
Super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, price 50s. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Or Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland for 1905. 


The work contains a brief notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, and Appointments of each Person, his Heir Apparent or Presumptive, 
and also a Record of the Offices which he has hitherto held, together with 
his Town Address and Country Residence. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE «& CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch Strect, EC. 
THE JANUARY 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 2s. 6d. net. 
Notes on Current Events. 
THE ARMY AND THE PEOPLE. Major Seely, M.P. 
Tue STrRvuGGLE IN France. H. W. Massiuyham. 
One View oF CurisTiaN Faitu. C. R. Buxton. 
FINANCE AND THE Drink TraDE. Thomas Shaw, K.C., M.P. 
THe ReaL Stav TEMPERAMENT. H. M. Canacher. 
Tue PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. C. F. G. Masterman, 
Tue IpEAs OF ANATOLE France. Algar Thorold, 
THE PRESIDENTIAL Evection. F.C. Howe, 
Tue Stowaway. G. Warre Cornish. 
BisHops AND Historians, Herbert Paul. 
Reviews or Boogs. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxknes, Lonpox. Codes: UnicopE and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that. town.”’—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS.—FitzGerald’s Omar 
Khayyam, 2ls. net, for 10s.; Studer’s Birds of North America, £10; for £4, 
1882; Beardsley’s The Savoy, 3 vols., 30s.; Art of Walter Crane, 63s., for 
25s.; Evans’ Ancient ~— Implements, 2ls.; Chaffer's Hall Marks Gold 
and Silver Plate, 21s.; Chaffer’s Pottery and Porcelain, 32s.; Manual, 
Ritual, and Mysteries of Freemasunry, 3 vols., 10s. 6d.; How to Trace your 
Pedigree, 1s.; Century Dictionary, £6 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., 
curious illustrations, £7 10s.; Mayo’s Medals and Decorations British Army 
and Navy, 2 vols., 63s., for 21s. ; Warwick Castleand its Earls, by Countess War- 
wick, 36s., for 16s. Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description 
supplied. State wants. Catglogues free: Topography, Educational, Miscel- 
laneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural History, Railway Books, Arts and Trades, 
Naval Books. —-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham 








~~ = * 

ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 

bargain, £2 18s. 6d. (puh, £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 

free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 

Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


HEAP BOOKS. — Books at 3d. to 9d. in the shilling 
discount ; just issued and sent post-free on application, a Catalogue of 
Books, many illustrated and in handsome bindings, from the published prices 
of which the above liberal discount is allowed. 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 











CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


or TWELVE 





Regularly every week you will find in 
these Advertisement Pages an Announce- 
ment about 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


The Ideal Illustrated Country House 
Paper. 


Here is a List of the Contents of To-day’s Issue :—~ 


SHOOTING OVER SPANIELS. 
WINTER IN THE WOODS. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS. The New Military Rifle—is it an 


Improvement? By “NeEvIs,” 
SHOOTING IN 1904. 
COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. 
THE CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. Full Lists 


of Patrons and Subscribers, 


IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE. Three Forms 


of Building in Concrete. 


THE HUNTER BREEDING QUESTION. By Jouy 


HILL. 
LOSSES TO THE TURF IN 1904. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE LIBRARY.—All the best 
Illustrated Country Books of the week fully reviewed, 


BEAUTIFUL CONNEMARA. An Illustrated Article by 
J. HARRIS STONE, M.A., dealing with the Riviera of the 
Emerald Isle. 


THE CHARM OF GLOXINIAS. A word in good time, 
THE COUNTRYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. 
HOW TO CURE ‘‘ MILK-FEVER.” “ Home Countizs” 


discusses Dr. Watney’s recent Paper on this subject. 


SCIENCE IN THE FIELDS. Practical Points from 


Government Publications, 


HUNTING IN THE SHIRES. News and Notes—An 
Historic Run with the Warwickshire—Resignations—The 
Craven Hunt—The late Mr. Wingfield Digby—The 
Badsworth—Yorkshire—Exmoor—West Midlands—Other 
Centres, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ACROSTIC 
SOLVERS. 


A New Monthly Competition. 


By C. J. Cornisz, 


In next week's issue of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN will appear the 
first Acrostic of a New Double Acrostic Competition. Prizes value 
£3, £2, and £1 will be awarded to successful Solvers at the end of 
the month—i.e., to those who are successful in solving the Acrostics 
set on the following Saturdays—January 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, 
The SPECIAL FEATURE of this Monthly Competition will be 
that there will be no Special Acrostics set at the end of the month to 
decide ties, All ties, should they occur, will be divided ; but it is 
hoped that the Acrostics set will be of such a nature that few ties 
will be likely to occur. Follow the Rules of the Competition. 


Order a Copy of 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 
TO-DAY. 

Price 6d. To be had at all News- 


agents and Bookstalls, or price 63d., post- 
free, direct from the Offices, 3 Wellington 





Street, Strand, W.C. 
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~ ACTUAL INDIA. 


An Outline for the General 
Reader. 


With a New Map and an Index. 
4 


BY 


ARTHUR SAWTELL. 


8s, 6d. net. 





Lorp Curzon, Viceroy of India, writes :-— 
“J should like to congratulate you on 
having condensed in so small a space so 
much important and useful information not 
easily accessible to the ordinary reader, and 
on the very high level of accuracy—so far 
as I have been able to judge—that you have 
maintained.” 


“Mr, Sawtell’s book will be found a 
treasure of information, which may be 
accepted as coming from a well-informed 
and fair-minded person,.”—Spectator, 


“ An almost perfect book.” —Atheneum. 


“The best book in a popular form on the 
subject of Indian administration that has 
yet appeared.”"—Literary World, 


“The best handbook in the market on 
Indian administration.” —Christian World. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review of Missions. 
JANUARY, 1905. 
ConTENTS. 

A Generation of Missions. By the Bishop of St- 
Albans (Dr. Jacob). 

The Future of Indian Christianity. By the Bishop 

. of Madras (Dr. Whitehead). 

The Factors which Shape Life in Manchuria. By 
the Rev. D. T. Robertson (United Free Church 
of Scotland Mission). 

Christian Village Settlements in the Punjab, By 
Colonel J. A. B. Montgomery. 

Two French Views of India. By the Bishop of 
Birmingham (Dr. Gore). 

Roman Catholic Missions. By the Rev. R. Eubank. 

— Notes on New Guinea. By the Rev. Copland 

. King. 

Medical Missions and the Unction of the Sick. By 
the Rev. W. O. B. Allen (Secretary of the 
8.P.C.K.) 

Are Missions to Mohammedans Justifiable? By 
the Editor. 

Editorial, 

Reviews. 

Indian Education, the Fourth Quinquennial Govern- 
ment Review. The Web of Indian Life. 

Mohammedan Objections to Christianity, &c., &. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S. W. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 

















Paid-up Capital ..........s0eeceesese0+0e-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..........s:seeeeres .«. £1,025,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Brancles throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, Paris, 1900, 


BRENTANO, 


_ 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


For JANUARY, 


1905, 


Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 


FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, K.G., V.C. 
“THE ARMY: AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS” 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 


“THE CONSTITUTIONAL AGITATION 


J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 


IN RUSSIA.” 


“DEALING WITH THE UNEMPLOYED: A HINT FROM THE PAST.” 


CHARLES MACPHERSON. 


“THE CHURCH CRISIS IN SCOTLAND,” 


CONGREVE JACKSON. 


“ROME OR THE REFORMATION: A REPLY TO LADY WIMBORNE.” 


EDWARD H. COOPER. 
THE HON. J. MILDRED CREED. 


“CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS.” 
“THE POSITION OF THE AUSTRALIAN 


ABORIGINES IN THE SCALE OF HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.” 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON. 


“FANTIN AND BOUDIN.” 


® 


“THE REVIVAL OF THE SMALL-SWORD.” 
THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF MADRAS. 


WALTER RAYMOND. 
JOSEPH KIDD, M.D. 


“HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA.” 
“AT THE ‘ROSE IN JUNE’” 


“THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF APPENDICITIS 


FROM A PHYSICIAN’S POINT OF VIEW.” 
EDMUND ROBERTSON, K.C., M.P. (late Civil Lord of the Admiralty). 


W. H. RENWICK. 


SIR WEMYSS REID. (1) 
WALTER FREWEN LORD. (2) 


“SOME NAVAL QUESTIONS.” 


“RESERVES OF WELSH SMOKELESS STEAM COAL 
FOR THE BRITISH NAVY.” 


“LAST MONTH.” 





London : 


SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Limited, 


5 NEW STREET SQUARE, and 54 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free 


188 STRAND. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. _ SOM, BOUVEBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; | THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS ComMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, WILSON CoMPANY, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHapMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 





BooKSELLING Dep6t, Cairo and Port Said. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 








Applicatione for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


Contents for JANUARY, 1905. 


Episodes of the Month. 

Are We Ready for War? By AN ANXIOUS PATRIOT. 

The Beck Case. By Sir GODFREY LUSHINGTON, G.C.M.G. 
(late Under-Secretary, Home Office). 

Russian Public Opinion and the War in the Far East. 
By GORDON BROWNE. 

Ireland and the Fiscal Question. 
SAMUELS, K.C. 

Some Aspects of Children’s Books. By Miss CATHERINE 
DODD. 

The Colonial ‘‘ Offer.” By L. J. MAXSE, 

The Coming Revolution in Diet. By the Hon. NEVILLE 
LYTTON, 

Field-Names. By the Rev. Canon ELLACOMBE. 

The Early Years of Lord Chatham. By the Hon. LIONEL 
HOLLAND. 

Constructive Temperance Reform.—(1) The Present 

- * Position of the Trust Movement. By Colonel H. J. 

‘ CRAUFURD. (2) The Trust and the New Act. By the 

EARL OF LYTTON. 

Greater Britain, including Our Special Letter from 
Australia. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Correspondence between Frederick Nietzsche and 
George Brandes. With an Introduction by ELISABETH 
FORSTER NIETZSCHE. 


Price 2s, 6d. net. 


By ARTHUR W. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W. 





NOW READY, 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS, 

JANUARY, 1905. 2s, 6d. nett. 
ConTENTS. 

GOING, GOING, GONE! Watter SICHEL. 

NAVAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. H. W. Witsoy. 

AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING. I. Sir Vincent Caittarp, 

THE DESTINY OF BRITAIN IN CENTRAL ASIA, E,. Joun Sotano. 

WHICH OF THE WOMEN? J. Stantey HuGues, 

CYRENAICA (Illustrated). D. G. Hocarts. 

BRITISH RAILWAY RATES v, FOREIGN, Epwin A. Prarr. 

THE BIRTH OF TELEGRAPHY. The late Rev. Joun M. Bacon. 

UMBRIAN ART. Epwarp Hutton. 

THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES. Kartwarine Hewyrrerra 
Monk (Matron and Superintendent of the Nurse-training School of King’s 
College Hospital). 

VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. CurristorHer Hare. 

GPYLLUS. Sir Frank T. Marziats. 

ON THE LINE. 

BEAUJEU. (Chaps. 1-4.) H. C. Barer. 


No. 52. 





NOW READY.—The January Issue of 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Demy 4to, 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 

PRACTICE AND PRECEPT: An Acknowledgment—The Headmasters’ 
Conterence—The Teaching of Geography—The London Scholarship Scheme— 
Obsolete Weights and Measures - Army Commissions for University Candi- 
dates—What Our Educational System Needs.—-THE PROPER FUNCTION OF 
EXAMINATIONS. By A Member of Four Examining Boards.—SOME NOTES 
ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. By BR. F. Cuoutmerey, M.A.—WHERE 
ARE THE REAPERS ?—COMMON-ROOM PAPERS: The Greek Question.— 
EDUCATION DAY BY DAY.—OUR LEADERS. XIII. Edward Thring. — 
THE TEACHERS’ FORUM. State Leaving Examinations. — SCOTCH 
EDUCATION. I. Elementary. By Jonny CLarxe, M.A.—THE BOOK AND 
ITS WRITER, Six Great Schoolmasters. By THEopoRE Wa.Lronp, M.A.— 
WOMEN AS TEACHERS. By Miss Hosxrys ABRAHALL.—GERMAN 
LETTER: Local Inspection of German Schools. By Dr. Orto W. Berer.— 
HORTICULTURAL TRAINING OF WOMEN. By J. C. Mepp.—HOW THE 
ACT WORKS: Leicestershire—REVIEWS: An Unwritten Chapter in the 
His ao he \ —parcrsiemmts Classical Atlas.—MINOR NOTICES.—BOOKS 
RECE le 


a 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY Now Ready. 


Containing among other Items: 
A DOCTOR TO KINGS. Illustrated. 


By EDMUND Go 
EDITHA: a Story. Ilustrated. a. 
By W. D. HOWELLS, 


A NEW CONCEPTION CONCERNING 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
By HUGO VRIEs, 
FOR THE LOVE OF ONE’S SELF. Jllustrated. 
By MARY E. WILKINS, 
THE DOCTRINE OF EXPATRIATION. Lllustrated. 
By JOHN BASSETT MOORE, LLD, 
MILLICENT: a Story. JIilustrated. 
By WARWICK DEEPING, 
THE POOR CHILDREN OF PARIS. Jlustrated. 
By Mrs. VAN VORST, 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. Illustrated. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


The JANUARY Number of 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


also contains particulars of the brilliant 
1s. programme for 1905. 1s, 


ORDER EARLY. 


The Christmas No. was out of Print 
within a few days of publication. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


BROAD VIEWS. 
BROAD VIEWS. 
BROAD VIEWS. 
BROAD VIEWS. 





BROAD VIEWS. 
BROAD VIEWS. 
BROAD VIEWS. 
BROAD VIEWS. 
BROAD VIEWS. BROAD VIEWS. 
BROAD VIEWS. BROAD VIEWS. 


The ONLY FIRST-CLASS REVIEW BECOGNISING the Growing 
IMPORTANCE of KNOWLEDGE concerning ULTRA-PHYSICAL 
NATURE acquired by the EXERCISE of PSYCHIC FACULTIES. 


REDUCED in PRICE to ONE SHILLING. 


PUBLISHED ON OB BEFORE THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
by. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNEBR and CO., Ltd, 
43 Gerrard Street, Soho, W. 


A NOVEL BASED UPON GENUINE EXPERIENCE 
OF PSYCHIC SENSIBILITY 
IS BEGUN IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1905. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DisconTENTS. By Frederic Harrison, 
Tue BRITISH AND GERMAN FLEETS. 

THE AWAKENING OF Russia. By Karl Blind. 

Tue Eruics or EspronaGe. By Ch. Bastide, 

Lonpon. By Perceval Landon. 

Eton uNDER Hornsy. By Etonensis. 

Tue ProGress or PsycuricaL Researcw. By F.C.S. Schiller. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTHUR SULLIVAN. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

Wuat Ireland HAs Gor. By Sir Charles Boxall, K.C.B. 

PsycuOLoGicaL versus ARMCHAIR Historians. By Emil Reich. 

Anton Runinstern. By A. E. Keeton. 

DEDICATED TO THE ALPINE CLUB. By the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge. 
Sarnte-Bevve. By Francis Gribble. 

A Question oF Goop Fartu anp Nationau Exprprency. By Alfred Stead. 
Mr. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED Poems. By Ernest Rhys. 

A Mopern Uroria, ChaptersIV.and V. By H. G. Wells. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including all latest a on application, 
HENRY J. GLAY HER, 








Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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tir. Edward Arnold’s New Books 





Important Announcement. 
Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in 
announcing tht “THE UNVEIL- 
ING OF LHASA,” 4% ZDmuUND 
CANDLER, Special Correspondent of ‘The 
Daily Matt” with the Expedition to Tibet, 
will be published on Tuesday, January 10th, 
with numerous Illustrations and a Map, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 











NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
THE REMINISCENCES 
(BARON BRAMPTON). In 2 vols., 30s. net. 
EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. 
Being some Account of their Lives compiled from the Letters of those 
who knew them. By GERALD CaMPBELL, Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Henry 


Seton Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, with numerous Jllustrations, 
12s, 6d. net. 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. By 


Percival Somers, Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Somers is readable in every page.” 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR: Up to 


Liao-yang. By Tuomas Cowen. With many striking Illustrations and 
Plans, demy 8vo, lds, net. 





1904 IN CARICATURE. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Large-Paper 
Copies, numbered and signed, £2 2s, net. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ One looks twice before he is quite sure that the price of 
‘Political Caricatures’ is only 6s. Where else for 6s., in a book or out of it, 
can we find so much good humour, and so much hearty laughter? ‘F.C. G.’ 
is still our one cartoonist, and his. is the only brush which pictures the real 
history of our time in caricature.” 





The Second Impression of Miss Muntresor’s New Novel having been exhausted 
with exceptional rapidity, a Third Impression has been prepared with the utmost 
despatch, and will be ready early next week. 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of “Into the Highways and Hedges,” ‘‘ At the Cross Roads,” &c, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


THE 
LITERARY YEAR-BOOK 


1905. 
NOW READY. Price 5s. net. 


The Literary Year-Book’ is to the reviewer and the writer what 
‘Whitaker’ is to the man in the street, or ‘ Bradshaw’ to the traveller.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 











Part I. Part II, 

Calendar. Law and Letters. 
Authors’ Directory. Royalty Tables. 
Authors’ Assistants. Publishers. 
Obituary, 1904. Periodieal Publications. 
Catalogue Raisonné and Reader’s Societies. 

Guide to the Best Books of | Booksellers. 

1904, Libraries. 
Nobel Prizes. Book-Production. 

&e., &e. 

SUPPLEMENT. Index of Contemporary 


Literature, 256 pp. Also published separately, cloth, 1s, net. 


THE LITERARY YEAR- BOOK, 1905. 


Ninth Annual Volume Revised and Re-set throughout, with 
many New Features, cloth extra, gilt, blue and red sprinkled 
edges, 928 pp., 5s, net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 





MAGMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY 1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, neem BaBRETT. th Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dosson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 
6 — 8vo. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. II., 1781-1786. 10s. 6d. net 
each. 





WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS, 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


SIR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, 


K.C.B., F.B.S., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural History Sueeee 
and President ‘of the "Royal Zoological Society. A Personal Memoir. By 
Cuaartes J. Cornisx, M.A., 8. 

Nature.—‘‘ That the life of a man of the social and scientific dosition of the 
late director of the natural history branch of the British M Muséum should be 
written, and written, moreover, by a master of popular literature, will, we 
think, be admitted on all hands, and in tendering a hearty welcome to "this 
record of a distinguished career and a fine character, we trust we shall be 
a the views of no inconsiderable section of the public, and of all our 
readers. 

Cambridge Review.— Sir William Flower made our Natural History Museum 
the model on which all modern museums are founded.” 

Museums Journal.—* That which will most strongly interest readers of the 
memoir, and all who have personal recollection of Sir William Flower, is the 
character of the man...... No one can read the simple and beautiful chapter (at 
the conclusion of the memoir) in which Lady Flower writes of the end of that 
noble and unselfish life without emotion.” 


PAPERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME.—Vol. II. 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY DRAWINGS OF 
ROMAN BUILDINGS. 


Attributed to AnpREAS ConER. By T. Asusy, jun., M.A., F.S.A., Assistant- 
Director of the School. Crown 4to. Price to Non- subscribers, 30s. net; 
or with a Special Title-page, bounc in half-roan, 35s, net.. 


PROFESSOR DILL’S NEW BOOK. 
ROMAN SOCIETY FROM NERO TO 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


By Samvgt Dit, M.A., Author of “Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire.” 8vo, lis. net.. 











NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Brrce, D.C.L. A New Edition, Enlarged and Revised thro: 
Chronological Table of Events, and 3 Maps, Crown 8vo, 7s. 64, 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By S. H. Butousr, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


trol JAMES 
ut, with a 








NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS 
By HENRY SIDGWICK. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
ADDRESSES. vo, 10s. net. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY : Lectures on 
HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C. 
Bravery, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 








GOZLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vols. 


Pott Svo, 2s, 6d. net. Also in cloth elegant, gilt back and gilt fp, 2s. 6d. net; 
limp leather, gilt back and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freperick Looker 
Lampson, With Introduction and Notes by Austin Dosson. With 
Portrait. 


POEMS OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


Chosen and Edited by Witttam M. Rossetti. With Portrait. 





JANUARY NUMBERS NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, lés, q 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
LONDON IN TRANSFORMATION. By Ranpaut BiacksHaw. Illustrated. 
CHAPTERS FROM MY DIPLOMATIC LIFE. Embassy at Berlin.—II. By 
Anprew D. Waite. Illustrated. 
ICHTHYOSAURS. (Fossil Wonders of the West.) By Henry Farrriexip 
Osporn. Illustrated. 
Second Instalment of the New Story by the Author of 


“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.” 
SANDY. By Atice HeGan Rice. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s, 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains:— 
CHILD LIFE IN CHINA AND JAPAN. Sketch. By Brertua Runkte. 
Illustrated. 
QUEEN ZIXI OF IX; OR, THE STORY OF THE MAGIC CLOAK. Serial 
Story. By L. Frank Baum. Illustrated. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Illustrated. 
HOW TO STUDY PICTURES. Serial. By Cuartes H. Carin. Illustrated, 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young, 





MAOMILLAN and CO., Limited, Londen, 





* 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Society, 


39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
EQ 


Founded 1830. 





FUNDS exceed 2: MILLIONS. 





DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. MARK F. NAPIER, Chairman. 
Sir GEORGE BARTLEY, K.C.B., M.P., Deputy-Chatrman. 
W. H. BYAS, Esq. ARTHUR K. THARP, Esq. 
Captain J. H. EDWARDS-HEATHCOTE, D.L., J.P. ©. J. TODD, Esq., D.L., C.C. 
BE. MURRAY IND, Esq,, D.L., J.P. Sir HENRY W. TYLER. 
G. ERNEST TABOR, Esq. Colonel ERNEST VILLIERS, A.D.C. 





The Society transacts all forms of Life Assurance and offers facilities for — 
advances upon, or the purchase of, 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





THE LATEST SPECIAL SCHEMES are: 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 17° Provide funds for Schoo 


and College Expenses, &c. 


Features. (J.) Premiums cease at death of parent (or guardian), the benefits, a 
nevertheless, being secured to the child. 


(II.) Should the child die, the premiums paid are returned. 


(1II.) No medical examination required, either of the parent (or 
guardian) or the child. 





3°/, PER ANNUM with LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Benefits. (I.) 3°/, Interest is paid yearly on the premiums. 


(II.) Life Assurance protection for a period of 20 or 25 years. 


(III.) At the end of the period the practically certain return of the 
premiums paid. 


Thus Life Assurance can be obtained without loss of income or impairment of © 
security. In many cases a simple transfer of capital from existing 
investments is all that is necessary. 





All information on application to— 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A. ° 


Actuary and Manager. 








Lonpown: Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for the ‘‘SrzcraTon” 
(Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December Slst, 1904. 
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